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Kashmiri Manuscripts and Pronunciation 


Michael WITZEL 


§1_ Introduction 


The older MSS of the NM are written in the local script of Kashmir, the 
Sarada script, on old Kashmiri made “country paper”. Doubtlessly, if we had 
earlier MSS of the NM than those that have come down to us, notably through 
the activities of Georg Biihler and Mark Aurel Stein, they would have been 
written on birch bark (bhdrja) leaves, as are all older Kashmiri MSS. In order to 
understand the peculiarities of the NM manuscripts we therefore have to 
investigate the nature of these bhirja and paper MSS as well as the type of Sarada 
script used in the middle ages and in more recent times. 

In addition, the MSS of Kashmir are influenced, as in any other area of the 
Indian subcontinent, by the local pronunciation. This has already been indicated 
by Biihler but scholars generally have paid little attention to this beyond a few 
rudimentary points. No investigation of the local pronunciation of Sanskrit in 
Kashmir has appeared so far, a fact that thas hampered the understanding of 
many mistakes in the MSS, especially so in the case of the Kashmiri version of the 
Paippalada Atharvaveda. 

In spite of Bihler’s Report (1877), the importance of these facts and 
especially the reasons for these developments have not really been understood 
well. They are, in any case, not extensively referred to by many scholars who 
have used Kashmiri MSS. As a case in point, both de Vreese and Ved Kumari 
have not made an evaluation of the facts with regard to the NM, and they did not 
make enough use of the material collected by Buhler. 

It may be useful, therefore, to state the problems of Kashmiri writing and 
pronunciation peculiarities and mistakes clearly here. In the following chapter, 
these points will be investigated to some extent. A still more detailed 
investigation will appear elsewhere.' Before going into details, however, an 
overview of the major problems is given first. 


1. Scriptual Mistakes based on Sarada Misreadings 
Any user of Kashmiri MSS is faced with several problems: 
—the difficulties of Sarada script and especially its ligatures, 
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—a large number of confusions between certain aksaras and ligatures, 

—some persistent peculiarities of Sanskrit “orthography” in Kashmir. 

However, an advantage of Kashmiri MSS is that the ligatures in Sarada often 
differ sufficiently enough from those in Nagari so that editorial decisions are made 
easier in the case of certain readings which are problematic in Nagari.’ 

Actual writing mistakes are frequent in the case of a few similar characters 
(m/s, u/ta, etc. and some ligatures) but otherwise less common, as in Kashmir 
there was a comparatively continuous tradition both of development of the script 
and of copying MSS. The Sarada script has not been subject to such major 
breaks in styles (and, therefore, in the copying tradition) as that between late 
Gupta (Siddhamatrka) script and early Devanagari in Northern and Western 
India, as well as in Nepal and Eastern India, where a separate development took 
place that lead to the Newari, Maithili, Bengali and Oriya scripts. 

Such a break,* caused by the introduction of a widely differing type of script 
at a particular moment in history, usually resulted in a large number of 
misreadings by scribes who lived a hundred or more years after the change: they 
often were no longer able to decipher the old characters correctly and they 
subsequently introduced large numbers of mistakes into the medieval copies. 
This is a point usually not recognized by philologists who have not been exposed 
to work with manuscripts, ever since the bulk of our text editions has been made 
between 1850 and 1900.* 

Apart from this “(Deva-)Nagari shift”,> a similar one must have occurred 
after the change from Brahmi to Gupta script. Some time after its definite 
emergence the older MSS must have become difficult to read. We should 
investigate some such misreadings in the Mahabharata and Ramayana, or in texts 
such as the Mahabhasya.° In the case of the present text this perhaps is not 
really a problem, as it can be doubted that even the nucleus of the Nilamata is 

that old (but cf. the direct statement of the Rajatarangini about a second 
revelation of the Nilamata-Purana in post-Kusana times, during the reign of King 
Abhimanyu, Rajatarangini 1.183).’ 

Such changes in script and the misreadings and miswritings they brought with 
them were amplified by the negligent tendencies of the scribes, who always 
is. absolve themselves by the such doggerels as “yatha drstam, tatha likhitam” etc., 

4 but nevertheless copy the texts in such a careless fashion that Albirani, already in 
1030 A.D., was led to complain: “The Indian scribes are careless, and do not take 
1s to procure correct and well-collated copies. In consequence, the highest 
ts of the author’s mental development are lost by their negligence, and his 
| k becomes already in the first or second copy so full of faults, that the text 
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appears as something entirely new, which [no one] could any longer understand.” 


2. Purely Phonetical Variants 


Mistakes that arose in the course of the scriptual transmission are not the 


only ones that must occupy us here. Again, in spite of Biihler’s Report, it has 


not been recognized sufficiently that many of the mistakes in Kashmiri MSS are 
due to the influence of Kashmiri pronunciation. 

At this point it may suffice to point out that there is a large number of typical 
Kashmiri features of Sanskrit pronunciation, such as those of u [6] or i [é], which 
were already mentioned by Biihler. They create a number of uncertainties in the 
mind of any Kashmiri scribe, even the learned ones, of how to write certain (even 
quite common) words. This feature is well known from other areas of India, 
too: for example, the pronunciation of v as [b] and also y as [j] is typical for 
Northern India, and consequently, the confusion of b/v and y/j is found in many 
Devanagari MSS. In the case of Kashmir, however, there is such a large number 
of such peculiarities which can simultaneously occur even in a small part of a text 
that it becomes virtually unintelligible. This is especially the case with many 
sections of the Paippalada Samhita. Luckily, most Vedic and other MSS have 
been written much more conscientiously than the PS but, on the other hand, texts 
abounding in local names such as the Rajatarangini or the NM, especially in its 
Naga section, are prone to be influenced by the typical Kashmiri writing habits. 

A second point to be noted is the following. The confusion of two sounds 
does not work only in one direction. As |u, z| usually is pronounced [6] in 
Kashmir, any || in a Sanskrit word can also be written |u, a|. To continue 
with the example of [6], a group written consonant+ va is also pronounced with 
the [6] quality of the vowel [Co], and, vice versa, any [Co] can also be written 
|Cva|. This provides a glimpse of the large number of confusing possibilities in 
the “orthography” of Kashmiri Sanskrit MSS, not to speak of the texts in 
medieval Kashmiri, such as Lalla’s Vakyani, or again, the personal and place 
names in the Rajatarangini or the Naga names in the Nilamata. 


3. “Learned” Mistakes 

Then, there are the mistakes committed by more or less learned scribes and 
some medieval Kashmiri scholars who consciously or unconsciously tried to 
“improve” their MSS. These “improvements” are derived both from pronuncia- 
tion and writing mistakes, found by a scribe or scholar in the MS he was copying. 
In most cases they were not due to actual deliberations of variants by the copyist 
or scholar but to his more or less automatic “corrections” of the text in front of 
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him. Such “corrections” have been indicated elsewhere, in the case of the 


Kashmirian Paippalada Samhita.* 


4. Kashmiri Orthographic Peculiarities: the scribal conventions of Kashmir. 

The MSS of both the Vedic and the classical texts in Kashmir share a number 
of peculiarities of “orthography” which are not or no longer followed in India 
proper. 

The common orthography of the Devanagari MSS of the Benares/Poona 
traditions has become the model both for early Indian editions and for nearly all 
Western editions, even in those few books that purport to be critical editions. It 
is rather curious that this fact was never been noticed, probably because already 
by the 1870 a ‘modern’ tradition of how to edit Vedic and classical texts had been 
established. Thus, even if the all or the major ‘spelling pecularities’ of the MSS 
on which such editions were based were indeed mentioned by their editors—a not 
too frequent case—this has been done only in the introductions. Unfortunately, 
in most cases, readers of such editions do not ‘detect’ them, or if they indeed read 
such detailed introductions carefully, they quickly forget about them. Editions, 
and even Vedic ones, have been normalized according to the above mentioned 
Benares/Poona standard,—in spite of the large number of deviations from this 
rather artificial norm in South Indian, Gujarati, Nepalese or Kashmiri MSS. 

Now, such a procedure may not be very damaging as long as only the 
substitution of Anundsika m>Anusvara m is involved, as this is automatic and 
can be remedied once one knows about it. But even this seemingly simple and 
obvious fact of “orthography”, which is overlooked or left out by most editors, 
becomes immediately interesting when one notices the frequent Kashmiri (and 
also Nepali, Oriya, Gujarati, etc.) mistake of am>e/o and, vice versa, e/o >am. 
How this could come about is easily understandable if one knows that -am is very 
close, in older Nagari, Siddhamatrika, and Sarada, to -o-, or to -e-. 

In this way, many of the ‘peculiarities’ of the MSS help to understand 
corruptions. —This fact should be kept quite separate from the necessity of 
always reporting all variants completely as testimonia of a certain stages in the 
tradition of the particular text studied.—In the present case, that of Kashmiri 
peculiarites, the MSS generally represent an older stage of Indian writing 
traditions than that represented by the usual North or West Indian MSS used for 
most of our editions. This can most easily be recognized in the fact that many of 
the ‘pecularities’ of Kashmir MSS reoccur in older Vedic MSS and even in MSS of 
classical texts from Gujarat, Nepal, or South India. 

One might argue that such pecularities are nothing but medieval local 
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varieties.” However, for example the retention of writing -§ch- in Kashmir’? in 
Vedic _ classical texts instead of “normal Indian” -cch- argues against this 
supposition. The cluster |cch| has been pronounced in Kashmir, already in the 
middle ages, as [fh] (and likewise, |c| as [f]). In fact, the history of the 
consonant cluster represented by Kashmiri |sch|, Rgvedic |ch|, Maitrayani 
Samhita |ch|, etc. is much more complicated and cannot be treated here." , 
Other!2 Kashmiri orthographic peculiarities include: 
. Visarga is used only in Pausa; instead, before the voiceless velars (“gutturals”) 
k- kh-, Visarga is replaced by Jihvamiliya h (written by some as x), and before 
the voiceless labials p-, ph-, Visarga is substituted by Upadhmaniya h (also written 
$). 
. In those cases where sibilant is preceded by Visarga, the Kashmiri MSS 
invariably write double sibilant: 
in N/W India in Kashmir: 


-h s- -§ S- 


. homorganic nasal +consonant > Anusvara+cons."° 
The choice of Anusvara or Anunasika varies even within a Vedic school in 
MSS from Kashmir. The norm seems to be: Anundsika (m) before y, 7; Vv, bts, 


s, h; but often enough, even within the Katha texts Anusvara (m) is written 


before y, r, v.\" 
* -CCr- for the usual (though not gener 
especially, when a short vowel precedes. 


ally) found internal -Cr-. In RV (K) 


The following traits in Kashmir tradition remain which may generally occur 
only in Kashmiri Veda tradition: 
lso doubled before v, y: maritttvata, iddhyase, 


. consonants occasionally’® are a 
: also in initial position (including Cr-: tu S$rudhi, devi ssvadhitir, sadane 


vvyurnuhi); 

-ns- does not develop to -nis-. 
also avoided, in spite of 
like such “Wortungethime 

-n §->h Sch-: maghanvan $chakra, but: 

-an §- >am/am S-: instead of usual -an $-, svadhavam Sukro for svadhavan 
sukr6é, karmam Satam for karman satam."® 

-nkd(h)->-nd(h)-: amdhve >andhve'’, but, usually, -inCk(h)/g(h) is kept; 

+s sC>=$¢ sC- (C=surd cons., y, 7 y).20 In the Kashmirian RV, among other 


This is found in the Kashmirian RV!’ MS, and 
his MSS, by Aufrecht (ed. p. VI) who did not 
» as “nfnt stotrnt striyas ca.” 
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texts,”! this rule is generally followed with all double consonants before 
another consonant, in internal position: 
sst>st, hsv>sv, ttv>tv, tts>ts etc., but also: kss >ks, ntt>nt etc. 

* a peculiar case is that of ch doubled after all vowels, thus dschd, gaschati 
(usually after short vowels). 

+ consonants are also double before v: maruttvata 1.20.5 

-(-nn V-<sometimes -n V-) 

« -m labial-<m labial 

The infrequent cases of Visarga instead of Upddhmaniya, Jihvamiliya are 
indicative of the late date of MSS. 


§2 Description of Kashmiri MSS 


The older Kashmiri manuscripts were invariably written on birchbark in 
Sarada script. Paper has been introduced to Kashmir only relatively late, by 
King Zain ul Abidin (1420-1470 A.D.) but has been in common use for MSS only 
since the 17th century.” 

The script used in Kashmir and the surrounding areas invariably has been the 
Sarada script which goes back, just as Devanagari, to a Gupta ancestor, but has 
developed in a different way. Sarada, however, is extremely conservative and 
resembles, much more than Nagari, the late stages of Gupta or Siddhamatrka 
script. Devanagari was introduced to the Valley only by the Dogra dynasty 
(after 1850)** and was still largely unknown to the Pandits at the time of Biihler’s 
visit in 1875. 

In addition to the Sarada MSS, there are quite a few more recent MSS of 
Kashmiri provenance, written in a_ particular, Sarada-influenced form of 
Devanagari. This has has been used by the emigrants from Kashmir in Northern 
India and is frequently found among the copies made at Jammu for the 
Raghunath Temple Library in middle of the the last century (cf. below). 


| 1. Description of Bharja MSS 

The Kashmirian birch bark MSS have a number of peculiarities which 
necessitate a short description. This has been done by G. Biihler in his report, 
and by some later authors.** I refer to them and add, wherever necessary, MY 
own observations. 

Biihler begins” his description with the materials used for writing itself: “The 
; Bhirja MSS are written on specially prepared thin sheets of the inner bark of the 
__ Himalayan birch (Baetula Bhojpatr), and invariably in Sarada characters. The 
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jines run parallel to the narrow side of the leaf, and the MSS present therefore the 
appearance of European books, not of Indian MSS, which owe their form to an 
imitation of the Talapattras.” 

Bloomfield and Garbe”® add: “The leaves are made of the bark of the 
birch-tree known to the botanists by the name Betula Bhojpatr, or in Sanskrit 
bhirja-patra, which grows in the Himalaya mountains up to the height of nine 
thousand feet. The inner bark of this tree consists of several layers which may 
be successively detached. The strips obtained in this way serve as a natural, yet 
fragile paper. In order to make them rather more durable two strips are pasted 
together, back to back, yielding a sheet both sides of which are used for writing.” 

Kaye’ further adds: “Birch bark is the outer bark of the Silver Birch (Betula 
utilis, Betula bhojpatra, or the Bhurja tree as it is variously called) which 
flourishes in the Himalayas from Kashmir to Sikkim. It grows on all the higher 
ranges of the Kashmir hills from a height of 6,000 to 12,000 feet ... To obtain the 
bark from a tree a deep cut is made vertically down a clean piece of a bole, and 
the bark is then peeled off by the hand ... The most suitable size of tree is from 2 
feet to 4 1/2 feet in girth. In larger trees the paper bark of the bole is rough and 
lignified and is of no use in writing material.” 

The use of bhurja leaves for manuscript writing is restricted to the 
North-West of the subcontinent and does not exist, for example, in Nepal. 


Occasionally such MSS have been found in the Himalayas and in Central Asia as 


exports from Kashmir.”® 


Bihler?? quotes contempora 
irch bark, and that paper was introduced then. This is, however, not 
30 There still exists at least one birchbark MS as late 


ry Pandits as saying that until Akbar all MSS were 


written on b 
quite correct on two counts. 
as 1675 A.D., the von Hiigel Reaka, now kept at the Vienna National Library.*! 
On the other hand, paper manufacture was introduced into Kashmir already by 
King Zain ul Abidin in the middle of the 15th century, with the help of craftsmen 
from the Samarkand / Bukhara region.” 


Biihler reported that birchbark MSS were not much younger than two 


hundred years, in other words, younger than the latest one known to me, the von 


Hiigel Rcaka of 1675 A.D. Apart from the Gilgit and Central Asian MSS whose 
provenance is not always clear,®? the oldest birch bark MSS are the Bakhshali 
MS,*4 a Tantra MS now kept at Calcutta,*> and the MS of the Paippalada 
Samhita, sent to R. Roth at Tiibingen by the Maharaja in 1875 and now kept at 
the University Library of Tiibingen. This MS, or perhaps rather the original 
from which it was copied, was written in December 1419 A.D.*° 

‘The ink used in these MSS was made from the charcoal of almonds boiled in 
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gomutra. This kind of ink is not damaged by water. Indeed, birchbark MSS 
can be made more legible by wetting or washing. Bloomfield and Garbe®’ add: 
“The writing is in indelible black ink, absolutely non-sensitive to damp and water: 
each page before exposure to the lense of the photographer was sponged off with 
water in order to make the very clear writing still clearer.” Buhler reports that 
the Pandits regularly kept the MSS in water before selling them to him, in order 
to improve their appearance. He also heard of a MS which had been fished out 
of the Dal, the lake near the city, into which it had either been thrown during one 
of the Muslim persecutions or into which it had been ‘offered’ to Sarasvati, as 
common in Benares and elsewhere, for example when the owner dies without 
heirs and his MSS have to be disposed off. He also heard of a MS found by a 
Pandit in the ceiling of his house, to which it had been nailed in order to keep the 
rain out.*® 

Biihler stresses that “the great enemy of birch bark is dry heat which causes it 
to crack, split and peel in all directions. The same result follows if the MSS are 
fingered frequently or kept carelessly, as most of the Pandits do.” 

Bloomfield and Garbe*? sum up, referring to the Tiibingen MS: “As it is, 
even the doubled leaves still break easily; not infrequently one of the faces of the 
leaf is chipped off while the other still holds out: this may be seen on several 
plates of the facsimile. Books written on birch-bark are not likely to last very 
long: an old book falling to the ground is liable to suffer very seriously, if it does 
not break to pieces entirely.” 


2. Binding and Preservation 

About the nature of the birch leaves and the actual preparation of bhurja 
strips for writing Kaye reports as follows: “Each layer of bark is white or 
pinky-white on the outer side, but is a reddish or yellowish buff on the inner side. 
The number of layers varies and I have counted 47 in a strip taken from an old 
tree. A marked feature of the bark is the existence of numerous lenticels 
(glands) from 1 to about 6 cm in length and from about 1 to 3mm in depth. 
These lenticels are reddish-brown in colour and of darker shade than the natural 
reverse of the lamina, and each of them is continued throughout the several 
laminae. On the natural obverse they appear much more distinct by contrast 
with the lighter background, and in the reproductions of manuscripts this contrast 
sometimes appears to be emphasized. On the bole of the tree the lenticels are 
horizontal (i.e. they are always at right angles to the axis of the bole or 
branch) ... The lenticels are of importance from the point of view of the scribe 
because they are of different structure from the rest of the bark and they 
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sometimes break away... Birchbark, even after preparation for writing upon, 
retains the natural marks of the wood showing the lenticels and occasional knots. 
Such knots are like thumb marks in their individuality so that, if a knot occurs, it 
can generally be identified ...”*° 

“The art of preparing the bark for writing upon seems to be lost*! but 
Albiriini tells us that the strips were rubbed with (?) oil and polished. The 
manuscripts preserve no evidence of either of these processes. A\ll that they tell 
us is some process of sub-division, and arrangement. Each leaf of the Bakhshali 
manuscript appears to consist of half of the original thickness of the strip, i.e. the 
original strip was divided into layers each of which consisted of some six 
laminae. ... The Kashmirian Atharva Veda exhibits rather more elaboration: the 
process of sub-division is carried out to the extreme limits and each leaf consists 
of two single laminae pasted together.”*” 

The birch bark MSS usually are bound after folding half a dozen or more 
leaves into samcayas*’ and sewing these folded sheaves of birchbark leaves 
together. They are bound in rough country leather and kept upright like 
western books.** However, as Biihler noticed, “the friction of the leather 
invariably destroys the first and the last leaves in a very short time, and hence 
many Sanskrit works from Kasmir have neither beginning nor end.” 

In a bad case, the first or last 40 or 50 fol. consist only of irregularly shaped 
thirds or less of a leaf, sticking out from the folding line as so many mementos of 
pages lost in the process... I have seen a birchbark MS where the left half of ail 
the pages had been lost, probably due to folding, and only the middle portions 
had been preserved, thus the left part of fol. 1a, and the right part of fol. 1b, etc. 
In another case hardly more than a few fragments of odd irregular shapes were 
attached to the original folding line and the stitching of the MS which alone had 
been preserved. 

Bihler warns that “long exposure to damp heat, such as prevails during the 
monsoons of Western India,” is also fatal to birch-bark volumes, as it produces 
fungi, the removal of which is very troublesome. Under these circumstances it is 
not astonishing to find that few Bhurja MSS are quite perfect. If no large 
portions have been lost, a few letters here and there are sure to be missing as the 
surface has peeled off.*®” 

This is the most common problem with Bhirja MSS, and it occurs much 
more frequently than breaking off of palm leaf MSS. In any text that has been 
transmitted in Kashmir we should therefore not be surprised to find a syllable, a 
word, or a phrase, and sometimes larger sections missing: they have peeled off. 
If this gap occurs at one place in all available MSS, we can, of course, be sure that 
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the damage goes back to the archetype of the te is : scans feature of 
oi ee iti scribes that they tend to mark such peeled off passages quite 
pce arenes ‘« copies by small dashes or dots which reflect the length of 
eRe a on Fad lacunae marks are quite distinct from the 
cue cg omission mark vee form of a small cross or plus sign, Called 
Pa *s foot” in Kashmir.” 
cpr his experiences with Rcaka — detailedly in g 
letter to L. von Schroeder.°' “When a Pandit, a friend of mine, brought them 
[the leaves of bhirja MS. called codex Stein by rs from the house . a 
bachbatta,* they were in a very dilapidated state. The easily breakable material 
necessitated caution in handling it. In order to prevent further peeling off of the 
thin layers of birch bark I had the borders of the leaves as well as the broken 
leaves pasted with thin paper. This served its purpose for the time being. 
Unfortunately I had not foreseen the effects of an Indian rainy season. When I 
investigated the leaves on my arrival in Europe, I found, to my disgust, most of 
them sticking together. The muggy and warm air had dissolved the glue used for 
the repairs. On the advice of Buhler I tried to separate the leaves by holding 
them in hot steam. In carrying out this work which naturally proceeded very 
slowly, unfortunately some damage occurred through breaking off of the bhiirja 
Here [at Jaworzno] I therefore tried another procedure. The old 
Kashmiri ink does not suffer [when exposed to] water. 
leaves soak for some time and could then separate them 
them have suffered damages in spite of all my caution. 
necessary to repair them while studying them, I request to 
another glue, for example paste or liquid glue.” 


glue made of starch meal bu 
little.” 


leaflets. 


Trusting this, I let the 
more easily. Some of 
If you should find it 
use, instead of gum 
Schroeder adds: “I have used a 
a number of leaves warped a 


mr * describe the Procedures of filming the 
libingen MS of the ps as follows: “The writing is in indelible black ink, 


us non-sensitive to damp and water: each page before exposure to the 
ense of the Photographer was Sponged off with water in order to make the very 
Clear writing still clearer.” 


t when using this, 
Bloomfield and Garbe° 


3. Set-up of a Page 


Thus we get ya a su=Yajurveda Adityasikta 
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Graha Brahmana, camdé=Camanuvaka, a part of Katha Samhita, etc. It would 
be useful to make a collection of such abbreviations as they considerably help in 
establishing the identity of fragments, and, in any case, speed up the process of 
identification. 

The size of Sarada MSS is not easily described in generalized terms. There 
are MSS of one or two savicayas (with a few dozen folios) but there also are thick 
volumes, bound together and protected by a leather cover, which contain 
hundreds of folios, often continuously numbered, such as the von Hiigel Reaka at 
Vienna. In some cases such large volumes have a double numbering: certain 
sections of the MS with a common topic have their own separate numbering, 
while the general one continues. This feature often helps to establish a first 
ordering of such folios that were found detached from the MS due to careless 


handling. 


4. Colophons 

The colophons of Kashmiri MSS, if they are indeed preserved, are not as 
detailed as one would like to see; mostly they have disappeared with the last 
bhirja leaves of a book. I quote those of a few old MSS below. The scribes 
often are content with adding their name and perhaps the Laukika Samvat year, 
however, as is usual in Kashmir, by leaving out the century. Fora large number 
of Kashmiri MSS we therefore have to rely on points of palaeography for dating 
them: if some details of the date have been given such as the weekday one can 
proceed with an astronomical calculation to establish the exact date of the MS. 
Such palaeographical investigations have now been facilitated by the collections 
made by B. K. Deambi Kaul.°° 


Some early colophons: 


1419 A.D. 


The colophon of the birch bark MS. of the Paippalada-Samhita reads, with a 
slightly ‘corrected’ reading below the text: 


ahlamaththeya maya pam praSasta-Bhavena Merabha-putrenOtsava 
=Ahlamatheya- (maya) Pandita-Prasasta-Bhavena — Mira-Bhava-putra- 


Utsava- 
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samvat 95 marga [S|uti trayodasam Sukravasare z [xxXxxxxxx] 
Samvat 95 Marga-sukla-tithau trayodasayam sukravasare | 
Ahlama]thakeyoh fos 


The MS is dated, according to the amdnta scheme: Friday, December 15, 
1419. when the 13th lunar day of the dark fortnight of Margasirga ended about 2 
h. 48 m. after mean sunrise at Lanka. This fits all criteria.’ The second part of 
the colophon is more difficult to understand as it largely has peeled off. Some 
points of a more general interest, however, can be made. 

The introduction of the writer, regardless of the sentence structure, is an 
older feature, repeated in the present version of the Lokaprakasa which also 
employs the abbreviation pre, met with in many colophons. The dating is in 
Laukika Samvat without the century. Instead of the North Indian su di or bd di 
designations for the bright and the dark half of the moon, the Kashmiri MSS 
always have su[kla] ti[thi] and va[hula] ti[thi].°? The PS MS was copied in the 
famous Ahalyd Matha of Srinagar, by a member of the Mera [Mira] clan already 
mentioned in the later Rajataranginis. 


1660 A.D. Kasikavrtti by Jayaditya and Vamana, B. 283, A.D. 1660/61 (Buhler 

Coll., Poona) 

Subham astu | | Sri-nrpati-vikramddityardjyasya gatabdah 1717 Sri saptarsimate 
samvat 26 pausa ti 3 ravau tisyanaksatre sampirna-samapteti Subham astu 
lekhapathakebhyah | | [=Dec. 9, 1660, Sunday] 


1680 A.D. Paris Reaka (MS. DEV 230) 


om Sri ganeSaya namah | | om Sri samvat 55 marga va ti 15 cam 

55 caturthyam vr pu ge 7 cam 2 va di 12 Su $e ta kam cam ra? 

(ons ermal (add., 
¢ oe ah | 


an epg oli io 2tv 


: is nial wi Bata Hark, who ned i 82 AD, 


i : tt 


VERA ‘o 


A SECC 
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it in the 1830°s. It now is kept in the National Library of Vienna.°! It is dated 
in the 18th year of Aurangzeb: 


Srivikramadityasaka 1732, Sdlivahana sdka 1597, $rimadaurangasahasaka 18, 
Srisaptarsicaramatena samvat [47] 50 vai su ti 10 Sanau | | S$ri-pre-rajana- 
vatike-sthita maya dasatidasa-dara-pamdherakena ayam karmakando vedapus- 
takam sampdaditam. 


This means that the MS was copied in April 1675 at Rajanavatika,” ice. 
Ran'vor (vulgo Rainavari), the suburb of Srinagar (pre)® on the Dal lake, by a 
certain Dasatidasa Dhara Pandhera (Pande?), obviously a member of, or perhaps 
rather a purohita of the well-known Dar clan. It is, in fact, one of the latest, if 
not the last birch bark manuscripts that has come to light so far.“ 

We are somewhat recompensated for the lack in extensive colophons by the 
historical sense of many Kashmirian authors. They have included, among the 
last verses of their works, not only the exact date when they finished them but 
often even more information relating to their family, etc. In this way, we do not 
have to rely on the colophon of the first available MS., as frequently as in the case 
of other Indian texts, in order to get an idea about their age. This feature fails 
us, however, in the case of older, anonymous texts such as the Vedas, the 
Epic—and the Nilamata Purana. In such cases we can only rely on internal 
evidence in order to get an approximation of the date of the text. 


5. Paper MSS 

As has been indicated above, the paper manuscripts from Kashmir are 
younger than the birchbark MSS. Biihler wrote that “many of them have been 
written by Pandits, not by professional writers, and they are very correct and 
carefully done.” Indeed, many of the paper MSS are written carefully, often by 


interested persons, such as Pandits who wanted to have a copy of their own of a 


particular text. A famous example is the well-known scholar of the 17th century, 


Rajanaka Ratnakantha, whom M.A. Stein describes in some detail in the 
introduction to his translation of the Rajatarangini, p. 46 sq. He was famous for 
having copied a whole book while one of this friends was preparing a meal. 
Indeed, his handwriting, which is well-known from the facsimile page of the 
archetype of the Rajatarangini, printed by Stein (but not included in the reprints), 
shows both the good and bad characteristics of Sarada writing: the differences 
with Nagari, especially of certain ligatures which allow to correct North Indian 
MSS, but also the confusion for any reader caused by quickly written ligatures. 
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Just like the birchbark MSS, the Kashmiri paper MSS do not imitate the 
Indian palmleaf MSS but are cut in rectangular or often even almost square 
format. They come in all possible sizes, from large folio to miniature booklets of 
a few centimeters across. Such small books usually contain prayers of revered 
texts such as the Gita (often with miniatures). 

The paper used normally is the “thick country paper” known from other 
parts of India, the only difference being that Kashmiris apparently liked to used 
colored paper and thus, some of the MSS of Vedic texts I have used showed a fair 
amount of scattered colored (reddish, blueish, etc.) leaves among the usual white 


or grey folios. 


Bihler complained that “the roughness of the binding [in leather] and the 
absence of blank leaves at the beginning and the end have frequently caused the 
loss of these portions. A great many of them have also lost single letters by 
fraying. Sometimes, too, the Pandits cut bound volumes in order to get portions 
copied more conveniently, and some of the loose leaves fall out and disappear. 
The sense of order is not one of the qualities cultivated by the Kasmirian 
scholars.” 


6. Devanagari MSS 

The Devanagari, or perhaps we should rather say, the Kashmiri Nagari 
manuscripts, again are younger than the Sarada paper MSS. The oldest ones I 
have seen date back to the late 18th century. Biihler found that they were 
“written by professional scribes, the Bac-Bhattas, and are, for this reason, even if 
they have been afterwards corrected by Pandits, less trustworthy than even 
Sarada paper MSS. A good many mistakes remain, especially such as are caused 
by difficult Sarada compound letters, and the best plan for restoring corrupt 
passages is to try to find the Sarada ligature which most closely resembles the 
corrupt Devanagari group.” (cf. below) 

Copying from Sarada into Nagari thus automatically increased the chance for 
writing mistakes, even if the scribe knew both scripts perfectly well. 
Unconsciously, though, certain characters looking alike in both scripts but 
expressing different sounds frequently are confused.© In addition a number of 
ligatures of Sarada are badly copied or even taken over from the Sarada original 
into the Nagari MS. This is the case especially with some rare signs that have no 
longer any counterpart in Northern Indian Nagari, such as the Vedic -/- (for 
intervocalic -d-, as in the beginning of the RV: agnim ile purohitam).°’ In this 
case, the Sarada letter is transposed into Nagari d, but the small diacritic triangle 
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always attached to the Sarada letter to express the phonetic variant -/- is added to 


the Nagari -d- as well. I mention this case because as -l- occurs in quite a 
number of texts but, nevertheless, usually has been ignored, misunderstood or 
simply neglected by the editors. A list of typical miswriting is found below. 


Corrections and ‘Cooking’ 

Commenting on modern copying practises in his time Biihler writes: “As the 
Devanagari MSS are mostly prepared for the market, they also are not 
i.e. the lacunae and defects in the original are filled in 


unfrequently ‘cooked’, 
ho corrects them.” This feature, 


according to the fancy of the Pandit w 
y by Bihler, is perhaps not as common as he presents it. 


mentioned so prominent] 
» in his time as there already had 


There probably existed a small “cottage industry 
been a demand by the Maharaja for some 20 years w 
MSS copied for his Raghunath Temple Library at Jammu. 
his acquisitions for the Bombay Government®™ of course, further intensified this 
process. Cooking does not seem to be the case in the Vedic MSS, as hardly 
anybody (except Bihler) had an interest to buy them. Even the copies of the 
Paippalada Samhita that were made for the Maharaja clearly show the lacunae of 


does the PS manuscript itself. Stein, however, mentions a crude 
MSS he later presented to the 


ho got many Kashmirian 
68 Biihler’s visit and 


the original, as 
colophon forgery in one of the old birch bark 


Tiibingen Library.” 

Biihler continues: “This most objectionable habit prevails in Kaésmir to a very 
great extent, perhaps to a greater extent than in India proper, though in India 
proper, too, the Pandit has little respect for the sacredness of the ancient texts. 
In no part of India I, however, have been told of the practice of restoring or 
‘cooking’ Sanskrit manuscripts with so much simplicity as in Kasmir. I was asked 
by my friends if the new copies to be made for me were to be made complete or 
Biihler then goes on to report the piece of information that has saved future 
Sanskritists working on the NM a lot of work in figuring out how the two 
recensions of the text available now had arisen: “and one of the Pandits confessed 
to me with contrition, after I had convinced him of the badness of the system, that 
formerly he himself had restored a large portion of the Visnudharmottara. The 


passage from the Nilamatapurana [printed in the appendix of Bihler’s Report, 
In that case the Maharaja of Kasmir was 


gives a specimen of such a restoration. 
He ordered Pandit Sahebram to prepare a 


the innocent cause of the the forgery. 
trustworthy copy of the Nilamata for edition. As the Pandit found that all MSS 
were defective in the beginning, and as he knew from the fragments, as well as 


not 


a 
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from the Rajatarangini, what the lost portion did contain, he restored the whole 
work according to his best ability. If I had not come to Kasmir soon after his 
death, it is not improbable that the genuine text would have disappeared 
altogether. For the Pandits thought, until I convinced them of the contrary, 
Sahebram’s copy greatly superior to all others.” 

“From these facts will appear that complete Kasmir MSS have to be used with 
care, especially if they are new and the older MSS are mutilated. But I do not 
wish to declare all complete Kasmirian MSS as untrustworthy, because in many 
cases complete MSS have been procured by collating a number of MSS mutilated 
in different places’! or such MSS, as having been treated with great care, 


remained complete.” 


The Kashmirian Libraries 

We do not know about the libraries of the early kings of Kashmir, but we can 
assume that they had, just as important temples and some scholars, larger collections 
of texts. Whatever royal or temple libraries there may have been, however, all of 
them have disappeared without a trace, unless we want to trust local information and 
regard some of the dams in the Dal Lake as their remnants.’* Furthermore, similar 
finds could probably be made from the wells of Srinagar mosques, which often had 
been temples before. It is said that figures of gods and also sealed pots with MSS 
were thrown into the wells at the time of persecutions, and it also whispered that 
indeed figures have been recovered from such wells and subsequently sold. It 
therefore would be a very interesting task for the Archaeology Department to execute 
a few test digs to see how much truth is contained in these old stories. 

Unfortunately, under some of the early Sultans many MSS were indeed 
destroyed. The Rajatarangini of Srivara reports the destruction of books under 
Sikandar.’ Zain ul Abidin is favorably compared with his father Sikandar. He 
brought the Sanskrit books (e.g. of the Puranas, logic, Mimamsa) back from outside 
Kashmir and distributed them to the Brahmins (purdna-tarka-mimdmsa-pustakan 
aparan api durad dnayya, vittena vidvadbhyah pratyapddayat). Zain ul Abidin 
also collected a large library which remained for more than one hundred years 
after his death until it was destroyed.” 

Otherwise, we know little about the Brahmin libraries of the subsequent 
times, except from the Kashmiri MSS actually surviving until today, until Bihler’s 
report who writes about the situation in 1875: “All the Sanskrit speaking Pandits, 
as well as some of the traders and officials, possess larger or smaller libraries. 
The twenty-two Pandits whose names are given below are stated to be the 
possessors of the most considerable collections.” I have information adding to 


— 
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this list from inquiries I made in 1979. Unfortunately, the developments of the 
last few years may have rendered this list somewhat academic as most Pandits 
seem to have left Srinagar for Jammu and other places in India.”° 

Bihler states” that he had himself inspected a half-dozen of these libraries 
and had got a list of most of the others but was not sure about their completeness. 
Furthermore, these were lists of the libraries of the best known Sanskrit scholars 
only. But many books were and are still in the hands of Muslim families, often 
former Brahmins, such as the Butt [Bhatta] families. I should, therefore, not be 
in the least astonished if, in future, important finds of ancient books were made in 
such families. 

Indeed, M. A. Stein still found many interesting books during his many stays 
in the Valley. Fortunately, he sent most of them to the libraries of Vienna,” 
Tiibingen, Berlin, Paris and especially to Oxford,” that is the large number of 212 
MSS, where they are kept and are accessible in original and microfilm at the 
Bodleian Library. Later on, the Research Library of the Department of 
Archeology at Srinagar has collected some 8000 texts (contained in a lesser 
number of actual MSS). They are now housed in the Research Library of the 
University of Kashmir at Srinagar. The Pandits at the Library have prepared a 
short catalogue, a sort of handlist, but it remains unpublished. The first 212 
numbers of this collection have been transported to Delhi” and they have 
remained there ever since, in the National Archives of India where they are kept 
almost inaccessible, as they are classified with actual government documents. 

A larger number of MSS was bought by Lokesh Chandra for his Academy of 
Indian Culture, at New Delhi. He has begun to publish them in facsimile in the 
Satapitaka Series. Another larger collection is in the National Museum at New 
Delhi; of this, there exists a card catalogue that equally remains unpublished. A 
number of Kashmiri MSS are at the VVRI &VISIS Institute at Hoshiarpur 
(formerly at the Dayanand College, Lahore); others are found at Allahabad and 
Khanpur. They are remnants of the large collections of emigrated Pandits in the 
former North-West Provinces.” Even the Osmania University at Hyderabad has 
a collection of Kashmir MSS (also collected from emigrated Pandits?). Due to 
the interests of Kielhorn and his position in the Bombay Government in the last 
century, a larger number of Kashmir MSS also found its way to the Library of the 
University of Géttingen, Germany. It should be repeated that MSS could and 
probably still can be found with Muslim owners whose ancestors had been 
Brahmins.*! Still, they kept their Sanskrit MSS, at least still around 1900, quite 
jealously. 

As mentioned above, the same applies to the expatriates who had settled, 
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especially since Afghani times (1756-1819), in the whole area from Lahore and 
Delhi up to Benares. In the N. W. Provinces and Oudh alone, the catalogue* 
compiled by Pt. Devi Prasada in the eighties of the last century, listed, among 
many other types of texts, some 900 Kashmiri Veda MSS in private possession at 
Lucknow, Sitapur, Hardoi, Agra, Fyzabad, Gonda, Allahabad, etc. Some of 
them now are preserved in the Akhila Bharatiya Parisad at Lucknow; about the 
rest we do not know. 

The custom of consigning old MSS to the rivers and lakes has already been 
referred to. Unfortunately, this seems to have been fairly common in Kashmir 
as well. As Buhler reports Pt. Candram had “thrown the remnants of a 
birchbark copy of the Rajatarangini into the Jelum, as he thought that they were 
of no value. ... It is customary to throw remnants of books into the river, in order 
to preserve ‘the face of Sarasvati’ from defilement. ... Similar practices prevail on 
the Ganges and other particular holy rivers.”*> This still is the practise today in 


India proper.** 


The political situation being what it is now, it is difficult to 
speculate on the future of all the libraries mentioned above and on the fate of the 
collections traditionally held in the Muslim families. They may fall prey to 
fundamentalist tendencies now, a way of thought that never had appealed to the 
Kashmiris so far, during the more five hundred years of Muslim civilization in the 


Valley. 


§3__Sarada script 


We now come to the second major topic in this chapter, the local script of 
Kashmir, the Sarada script. Apart from an early edition of the bible in Sarada 
characters,*° it was Rudolf von Roth who was interested in the Kashmirian 
Atharvaveda in the early seventies of the last century, and then especially again 
Buhler, who drew attention to the stores of ancient texts in Sarada script kept in 
Kashmir. He writes: “All*® Bhirja MSS are written in the so-called Sarada 
characters, an alphabet closely connected with that of the Guptas.*’ ... The name 
Saradaksarani means either ‘letters sacred to Sarada’, i.e. Sarasvati, or it may be 
taken as ‘the letters which are Sarasvati,’ i.e. (visible) speech. Sarada is 
considered one of the tutelary goddesses of the country, which frequently is 
named after her Sdradddesa or Sdraddmandala. ... The Sarada characters now in 
use appear first on the coins of Avantivarman (855-884 A.D.). The older coins 
of Toramana and Pravarasena show pure Gupta chracters.” 

We can now add to this early assessment as B. K. Deambi Kaul has recently 
published a paleography of Sarada script and the Sarada inscriptions of the 


K Bs } 
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suurch Ciewnl” Kage Lee Se 
Furthermore, the complete Rineliogei ei a vm ™ m ine es ee 

: as been published in facsimile” 
and transliterated bn Barret, and B. K. Kaul Deambi has published a 
paleography of the script.” We are, thus, in a much better position to deal with 
the peculiarities of this still largely ignored script.°° Biihler’s following statement 
therefore has to be taken cum grano salis : “The Sarada characters become, if they 
are written hastily, very difficult to read.*’ Written carefully, they are plain 
enough. They make the MSS particularly valuable for collation, because certain 
ligatures, e.g. sy and sp, which in Devanagari are very similar in appearance, 
become very unlike to each other in this character.” 

Sarada retains some ancient characteristics lost in most other modern scripts, 
such as “the two spirants, called in Sanskrit, Jihvamialiya and Upadhmaniya, kh 
and ph{i.e. Hand A, as they are normally written nowadays]. These two signs 
are hardly ever used in Devanagari MSS, except occasionally by the Jainas [and in 
some South Indian MSS, which, however, only use one sign (/) for both sounds, 
as well as in the older Nepalese palmleaf MSS which have both signs]. They 
occur frequently enough in the inscriptions down to the 8th century of our era. 
But I have never seen them used as regularly as in the case of good Sarada MSS. 


At present the KaSmirian Pandits do not pronounce the sounds which they 


indicate.””° 


1. Nagari script in Kashmir 

Biihler wrote that “the Devanagari MSS written in Kasmir are all very 
modern. I was told that these characters had come into more general use during 
the last thirty years [i.e. 1845-1875] only, since the annexation of Kasmir to the 
Jama dominions.” This is not quite correct. The Berlin MS of the Katha 


Samhita, was bought somewhere in N. India already in the late 18th century by 


Sir Robert Chambers.” 
It is written in the typical Kasmiri style of Devanagari which, as far as I 


know, has not been described yet anywhere. However, Buhler correctly reports 
that “this style of Devanagari is also found in the MSS, actually copied in Kasmir 
itself, viz., at Jama, on orders of the Maharaja [in the middle of the last century] 


for the collections at the Raghunath T emple Libary at Jamu. They resemble the 


general shape and writing style, though not the actual form of Sarada letters.” 
In his time, the Pandits still could read even printed Devanagari only with 
difficulty. Nowadays, the opposite is the case. Some traditional Pandits still 


read Sarada and the rest only Devanagari, if they do not use Urdu script. 


ll 


a 
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$4 Writing mistakes 


As has been pointed out in the introduction, writing mistakes in MSS 
stemming from Kashmir are due to the usual type of copying mistakes, caused by 
ambiguous characters or ligatures, etc., to misreading of older Sarada characters, 
especially when copying Sarada MSS into Devanagari, and to the influence of the 
Kashmiri pronunciation of Sanskrit. 

How far the local pronunciation has influenced the spelling habits of the 
Kashmiri scribes is quickly revealed by a study of the modern pronunciation of 
Sanskrit in Kashmir. This has already been given in rudiments by Biihler’” and 
is presented in some more detail below. If modern pronunciation is compared 
with mistakes in recent or even medieval Sanskrit MSS the influence of local 
pronunciation is obvious and strongly felt, more strongly in fact than in many 
other regions of South Asia. For the medieval period, however, such 
pronunciation features have to be reconstructed, as we should not extrapolate 
these features from modern evidence alone. 


Materials for such an investigation 
are the following. 


(a) Pronunciation habits, which seem to underly contemporary MSS. A 
good example is the Paippalada Samhita (1519 A.D.) with its thousands of 
misspellings and its frequent “phonetical” 


writings of whatever the scribe or 
recitator had “in their ears”. 


This kind of evidence has to be used with caution, 
however, as we have to avoid circular argumentation. 

evidence is supplied by a study of the writing mistakes in th 
various Vedic, classical and Epic texts, such as the Sakunta 
Bhagavadgita, Mahabharata, Tantrakhya 
mistakes. 


Other contemporary 
€ (critical) editions of 
la, Kumarasambhava, 
yika, etc., which exhibit, however, fewer 
Where they occur, they supply an even stronger argument suppporting 
the evidence gained from a study of PS, 

(b) Other texts that can be investigated are: the Mahanayaprakasa'! and 
the Lallavakyani,’ both composed in early Kashmiri. However, as Lalla’s 
verses have been very popular, they have been transmitted 
copied many times during the last few centuries; these MSS 
the more recent trends in pronunciation.!% 
loanwords and the more recent tadbhavas in th 
Provides better evidence as the text was less po 
writing. It also indicates the general trends o 
the otherwise unattested Kashmiri Prakrit to early Kashmiri. 

(c) In order to countercheck the evidence gained from PS with other Vedic 
j texts, a few older Katha and Aitareya MSS have been excerpted for mistakes. 


orally and have been 
may therefore reflect 
A study of the older Sanskrit 
e€ Mahanayaprakasa,'™ however, 
pular and has been transmitted in 
f development from Sanskrit and 
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(d) As a Starting point, and as counterbalance to the evidence from 
medieval MSS, a short description of the modern pronunciation of Sanskrit is 
given below. It is based on the analysis of modern Kashmiri Veda recitation (to 


be published elsewhere)" but this differs very little of course, from the 
pronunciation of Sanskrit in general.! 


s5 Modern and medieval pronunciation of Sanskrit!’ 


Interestingly, it was already Buhler who had stressed, in his Report, that the 
local pronunciation of Sanskrit in Kashmir differed very much from that in the 
various parts of India proper. As the Inspector of Education in the Bombay 
province, he had travelled widely, from Bombay to Gujarat, Karnataka and 
beyond, but he had not come across such a divergent type of pronunciation. 
Actually, Kerala or even Bengali pronunciation does not affect the shape of 
Sanskrit words as much as Kashmiri pronunciation does. Buhler therefore 
complained: “The influence of the country dialect has affected the pronunciation 
also in a very high degree, so much so that during the first days I found great 
difficulty in making out what my visitors said ...” He summed up his impression 
of the changes that Sanskrit sounds are subjected to in Kashmir in a few rules.' 

As we will see, his observations cover quite a good part of the many changes 
that are typical for Kashmiri Sanskrit and Veda pronunciation, and scholars 
would have benefited much if they had better heeded his advice: “A knowledge of 
these KaSmirian peculiarities is of the greatest importance for the students who 
use MSS. from Kasmir, as they explain a great number of mistakes. Thus o 
occurs frequently for u, e for i, da for dha, ba for bha, g for gha, and kkhya or 
khya for ksa.”!° Only some of Bibhler’s observations have been used by 
Sanskritists who have utilized MSS from Kashmir in their editions. 


1. Modern Pronunciation of Sanskrit 


VOWELS!" 

a [a, a, 4, 9,0: a:, i, €:, U, 9, 0, O; °, ¢|(N.B. ¢ =zero, disappearance) 
a [a:, a:, 0:, 0:, 0:, €] 

i/i_[i, is, e, e:, ye, a, ya, yi-]; C+i [C+ya] 
u/a {u, U:, 9, 33, 9, 2:, 0, O:,~, U, a, A, a, os oh ¢ 3 VO-, uo-]; C+u [C+va] 


t [ra, re, ra, r'] 

| [le] 

€ fe, e:, i, is, ye, ye, Yass "> $3 YE yi-] 
° [o:, u, u:, a] 


=a 
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ai > fais’) ©] 
au —_[au, ao, 0] 


CONSONANTS 
gh [gl c [tc] fi [n, a] 
dh [d] ch_ [t*h, ch] n [n,n] 
bh [b] j [z, i] ‘|: [d, r, l 
y fy.4 -y- [¢] y- [$, i] 
vv, *} x [¢] v- [¢,u] 
vr fr] v- [8] 
s,s [3] -hr- [hr] 
he [ce] hb [8] 
hi [ci] 
clusters: 
ks__[ky, ks] Cy [C] hm [m] 
ji (gi, gy] Cr {C} hn [n] 

Cv [C] 
cc [C] 


i forms: 


ah 
a ah) name 
Miter oyu 


other vowels, in the same way: i:, u:) 


al oa 
Tes ts |), a 
at Siete Cae yd, 
ro ~ (oy: 
Te wee 


a een ek et Gain nL Oe a ear ee | ESS ee 
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vowels: often> ¢!!! 
| or matra vowel [*, ’,',", ‘} 


nee “peapemeatie 


| ce [s] pb -y- [#] yoo Hi s [3] 
| ch [t] + [s] vw [8] ts [s| 
| n [r] m= [r] -v- [¢] rc [C] st [s] 
| SYNOPSIS 
| Variants of quick recitation are given in (_) brackets; * indicates lengthened 
( 
| vowel, ~ nasalized vowel; occasional variants in writing are given in < » 
) brackets. 
! 
Phoneme Realisation Graphemes 
| Velars K k k 
KH kh, k kh 
G g g gh 
Paaae Affricates | C T ¢ c (s) | & 
CH th t’ ch; (t) ch 
J z j j jh 
Retroflexes i t (t) t = 
TH th t (th) th 
D d d dh 
(1) dri | <> 
Dentals al: t ie 
TH th t th 
d d dh 
Labials P Pp (*) P 
PH ph p ph 
B bAYB (p) b bh 
Resonants N nn fh N~ ¢(n, y, r) nhfainom 
M mNno_ (rt) mmm 
Y ya¢ (i-) y 
R re 8% Yoh h sss 
L 1 1 
Vv va? (u-) v 
é (d) $s 
Ce ae (S) shhhSssgss 


Glottal Affricate 


SANDHI ~y my .-~my -y my myy 
~r mr mr mr 
; #5 | mil mll ml 
~vv my mvv 
- tt®h toh t® ech <Sch)> 
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2. Modern Kashmiri pronunciation 

The sound system of modern Kashmiri has been described by 
Morgenstierne!”” according to some field notes. His system differs considerably 
from those of Grierson and Kaul. Part of this may be due to the fact that the 
“Muslim” and the “Brahmin” dialects differ from each other and that the rural 
areas, too, deviate. Also, Morgenstierne based his observations only on a single 


person. 
Notes 
_kkh g 
| cch ja 
j>zZ, sometimes 
é ch Zz ¢>s, sometimes (probl. dialectic), but cf. above (PS)! 
t th d 
t th dn 
p ph (f?) bm 
r (r) 1 vy r>r in village dialects; vr- in a few tatsama!!> 
ssh 
§ in initial position 
z voiced dental affricate 
-h often> ¢ 
ee eo.) “a 
CLUSTERS: aspirate+r (rare) 
C+y Cya=ca [ce] /c¥e/ 
C+ry>Cr (often simplified) 
Conditioned variants in an earlier stage of Kashmiri: | 
t">¢" became phonemic when c>¢ 
kh’>ch¥ ditto when ks>ch>ch 
or new phonemes: 
d, d, 1>j (in certain conditions) 


I add Morgenstierne’s table of conditioned consonant changes due to mdtra 
vowels, simplified from Grierson.!!4 


When followed 
by : 


a matra 


A comparison of the analysis of Morgenstierne and the recordings of moder 
Veda recitation and of modern Sanskrit pronunciation underlines the far-reaching 
overlap in the results of both investigations: For example, the two series of dental 


— RR crmmentE ANSE 
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and palatal affricates in modern Kashmiri are reflected by the insecurity of the 
reciters which of both series to chose in the case of Sanskrit c, ch, j (jh): 
cch ] 


cch z 


This is, however, of no importance for the representation in writing, except 
for those cases (mostly restricted to the Paippalada Samhita), where c is 
represented by c, és, t, s. A certain insecurity in chosing between retroflexes and 
dentals is also seen. It is, however, little represented in the lists of writing 
mistakes provided below.'! I also heard many more varieties of nasal sounds 
than Morgenstierne noted; this may be due to the Vedic texts involved and also 
due to the fact that Morgenstierne’s informant was a Muslim whose dialect differs 
somewhat from the Brahmanical one.'!® 

Some of the conditioned changes involving mdtra vowels seem to reflect the 
strange vaccilation found in the Kashmir MS'” of PS: 

c~t~s~ts 

j~d~(z)~(dz) 

(Cf. also t*>c" which became phonemic when c>c; kh’ >ch’; of k, g, Lh 
followed by matra vowel). 


3. Pre-15th-century Pronunciation of Sanskrit 
A general picture of medieval Sanskrit pronunciation can be observed in the 
changes that names have undergone, from Sanskrit to Prakrit to early Kashmiri, 
in Kalhana’s Rajatarangini.'* These reflect the changes that Sanskrit 
pronunciation of place names and personal names must have undergone in 
Kashmir between the first few centuries A.D. when these Sanskrit names were 
first given and 1150 A.D. when the Rajatarangini of Kalhana was completed. 
Even in Kalhana’s time the ambiguity between forms such as Cakka/Cakra, 
Gagga/Garga, Lahkhana/Laks(m)ana, -simha/-siha was still felt. Kalhana 
z freely alternates between the Sanskrit and Prakrit forms. 
7 In other cases, explained in some detail in the chapter of this book dealing 
with the Kashmirian Brahmins, the forces of Sanskritization, and at the same 
time, those or Prakritization can be felt.'"° 
Some such cases of Prakritization are seen in the following place names;'”° 
Levara <  *Ledari-agrahara 
Kuruhara <  *Kuru-agrahara 
Khagi <  *Khdgendri, or * Khagendra-puri'™" 
Godhara-Hastisala << *Godhara-hastisala = agrahara'”* 
Jalora << *Janaka-pura’” 
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Samangasa,'** Sanara’> << *Sacinara-pura 
Surendra: Soraka'”’; Saurasa-vihara'*® 

The early onset of Prakrit forms is surprising. While Kalhana still reports 
both Sanskrit and Prakrit forms, the complete loss of one or more syllables in the 
case of the place names can only be explained by allegro forms'”’ based on the 
local Prakrit or, at least, Old Indo-Aryan names that automatically underwent 


Prakrit developments” 


—before Sanskrit was made the official language in the 
Valley sometime during the first few centuries A.D.'*! Other cases where even 
Kalhana still shows Prakrit influence, are the variants of personal names 
Gaggacandra/Gargacandra, etc. 

Cases of Sanskritization include names such Gauramilaka which is reported 
as Ghora/Gaura-milaka by Jayanta Bhatta,'” in Kalhana’s Rajatarangini 8.1681, 
and in Ksemendra’s Vikramankadevacarita 18.71; or names such as those in 
-musa: Khonamusa, founded by king Khagendra!*? is of special interest, as it 
represents, together with names such as Katimusa (Rajatarangini 2.55) and 
Ramusa agrahara (2.55)'* a level of place names that is not readily explained by 
Sanskrit or Middle Indian etymologies. The meaning of the “suffix” musa/musa 
is unclear, as a connection with Skt. mus ‘to steal’ is unlikely; it may represent a 
pre-Indo-Aryan substrate. 

These and many other place names thus are likely to indicate an earlier level 
of settlement,’ and some of them may reflect the substrate, that is the original 
language of the Valley, of people called “Nagas” and “Pisacas” by the Nilamata 
Purana. 

The development of these place names is, as everywhere in India, indicative 
of the sound changes underlying the development from Old to New Indo-Aryan, 
be it that certain peculiarities such as the effects of quick speech (allegro forms) 
are more pronounced in these words than in non-appellative words. '*° 


4. Mahanayaprakaéa 


An important source for the form of non-appellative words in early Kashmiri 
is the Mahanayaprakaga.'*’_ As usual, the text contains not only words in early 
Kashmiri that have undergone all the sound changes from Old Indo-Aryan to 
NIA (tadbhava) but also a large share of words that have been taken over from 
Sanskrit at the time of the author or slightly before this. These tatsama words 
present a good indication of the way Sanskrit was pronounced at the time of the 
author, in the fifteenth century. 

Grierson has investigated this text in great detail.°% For the present 
purpose, only the relevant facts about medieval pronunciation are extracted and 


ce cs a 
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compared with evidence gleaned from other sources. It will be seen that many 
peculiarities of Kashmiri pronunciation have not changed very much until today. 
On the other hand, many of these traits are reflected by even earlier evidence; 
they can be made use of when trying to understand early (i.e. first millennium) 
mistakes in the transmission of texts such as the NM and some of their attempts to 
Sanskritize local names. 

The author of the Mahanayaprakasa, Sitikantha or Sitikanthacarya, was also 
the author of a Balabodhininyasa, a commentary of the Apasabdanirakarana, 
both grammatical works of his ancestor (Kavindra) Jagaddhara (c. 1350-1400 
A.D.)° According to Grierson, Sitikantha states in the introduction to his Nyasa 
that he wrote it under Husain Sah, the son of Haidar Sah, in L.S. 4583= 1482 
A.D. This work therefore provides a welcome insight into the development of 
the Kashmiri language and its pronunciation in the 15th century. 

As mentioned above, in the present context, a study of the tadsama words is 
especially useful as they indicate the pronunciation of the period. But the 
tadbhava words are interesting as well: they indicate not only how the sounds of 
Sanskrit words or of early Sanskrit loans into the Kashmiri Prakrit had developed 
by this time but they also reflect what kind of mistakes we can expect in the 
centuries before the composition of this text. The insecurity involved is clearly 
seen, as has been mentioned, in Kalhana’s treatment of certain names such as 
Garga and Gagga. Gagga is, of course, the younger form, normal by the time of 
the Mahanyayaprakaésa. 

Unlike the vakydni of Lalla, which are about one hundred years older but 
which have been transmitted orally and consequently have changed their 
phonetical shape by perseveration and modernization, the Mahayayaprakasa was 
transmitted in written form. It therefore represents the Kashmiri of the 15th 
century much more faithfully than Lalla’s texts. 

For our purpose precisely this point is important as we can use it as a 
countercheck of the phonetic tendencies found in MSS such as the birchbark MS 
of the Paippalada Samhita (PS) and in other Vedic MSS written about the same 
time (Rgveda, Katha Samhita, the various Katha Rcakas, see above). From 
among all the Vedic and classical MSS, the case of PS is especially interesting. 
As has been discussed elsewhere,'*’ the writer or scribe of the original MS in 
Sarada of the Paipp. Samh. apparently tried to “transcribe” the often corrupt 
passages of the text “phonetically correctly”, that is according to the Kashmiri 
pronunciation of his time. This is understandable when the belief in the power 
of mantras, especially as developed in Tantric religion, is taken into acount,—the 
more so, in the case of a text which aims at black and white magic. Exact 


a 
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pronunciation is of supreme importance in order to reach the aim of the stanza 
used as well as to avoid unwished for consequences. '“! 

The only point that might obstruct our purpose of understanding the 
Kashmiri pronunciation of the 15th century, and one not mentioned by Grierson, 
is that the two MSS of the Mahanyayaprakaéa'” available then have come down 
from a line of copies. During this process some mistakes reflecting later 
medieval or recent sound changes and/or habits might have crept in. However, 
as we shall see, the evidence of this text fits the one provided by the Vedic MSS 
so well that it is possible to draw up a list of peculiarities of pre-15th century 
pronunciation which, in turn, provides a large body of materials that allow to 
compare the “mine of blunders”'® contained in the birchbark MS of PS. Since 
the present section is not intended to provide a discussion of early Kashmiri, I 
merely report the results of Grierson, who lists, in great detail, the developments 
from Sanskrit, via Prakrit and Apabhraméa to the language of the MNP. I quote 
his paragraph numbers and compare some of the evidence from modern Veda 
recitation, the manuscript of PS, and some other medieval classical and Vedic 
MSS. 


5. Mistakes in Vedic and Classical MSS 

From among the Vedic MSS stemming from Kashmir, evidence from PS, KS, 
KathB, AA,'“ has been used. For KS, only Rcaka MSS have been utilized 
here, and not the manuscript Chambers (Ch) as it is written in Nagari; they are 
quoted according to the pages in Schroeder’s ed.; L is a paper Reaka with glosses 
by ‘A,’, the glossator Bhatta Haraka, who lived in the middle of the 17th 
century'*°, It is notable that certain texts, such as KathA, which evidently 
represents an older (c. 15th c.) tradition of recitation and writing have only a few 
mistakes. 

It has to be stated at the outset that many writing mistakes are due to 
ambiguities, in the scribe’s mind, between two possible choices. For example, as 
there are no voiced occlusives (mediae) in Kashmiri, a scribe would never be sure 
whether to write, for example, Ghora’ or Gaura’ for the place name, variously 
attested,'“° of [Goramilaka]. The same can apply, depending on the knowledge 
or the attention of the scribe, even to well known Sanskrit words. Thus, we ca? 
expect spellings like Kus’mdanda for the well known text in the Taittiriya Aranyaka 
(TA 2), Kusmanda. On the other hand, as [S] = [s] in pronunciation [8], we ¢4” 
also expect the reverse (for example siva for Siva). Such reverse or ‘retrograde’ 
spellings are very common in various Kashmiri MSS, as will be seen below. 
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Mistakes in Vedic MSS (and some of Classical Skt.), correlated with MNP. 


Kalhana (personal and place names) <and 
other early evidence from _ inscriptions, 
literature, Vedic MSS) 


VOWELS: 


1. a- > ¢ a > ¢ ved 

2. u- > ¢ 

3. 6- > ¢ 

4. h- > ¢ 
‘ > 47 

5. -a- > 4a a > a Ved. 
ja > je 
ji > ja 
. > 6148 

6. -a- > i a > i Ved. 
a > u Ved. 
a > gi 

-ah > a, 3 

8. -am > u2 

9. -aya- >e 
a > glso 

10. a- > 2 a > a Ved. 
a > a Ved. 

11. -a- > a 

12. -a > a 

13.-4- > 6 -a- > os 
A > -al2 
4 > -g13 
ss > i, 
r > gi 

15. -i > & i > e Ved. 
i > a Ved. 
-i- > ya PSK 1.47.2 

16. -ih > a,i 

17. -im > a 

18. -i > a 


31. 


32. 


.-t- 
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> mod. * 
> mod. ti: 
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i > i Ved. 
> u Ved. 

PSK 1.99.3 

i re Ved, 

“tye > yl 

u > a. Ved! 

u Sao o*Ved: 


(both interchange in mod. Kashm.!) 


fs 
retrogra 
-ara 

a 


1428 A. 


VV V 


> 
de 
> 
> 


SUvyvvv 


VVVVVVVVVV 


re Ved. 

r Ved. 

ya Ved. 

ar PSK 1.58.2 
ar > rf (inser. 

r PSK 1.99.3 


yp? 


r retrogr. PS 1.86.4 


i Ved. 
i Ved. 
ai Ved. 
a Ved. 
: ai [i]!°S 
i PSK 1.60.2 
e PSK 1.95.4 


Ved. 


9th-12th cent. A.D.: 


Gauramilaka = Ghoramilaka 


-—~ 30 — 


(retrograde) 


Be it aa 
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(Jayanta Bhatta, Kalhana, Bilhana) 


Special cases:' ree _ i PSK sept 
! > ah Ved. (writing mistakes) 
“am > @ Ved. 
-am > an Ved. 
“ap > -o Ved. 
“mo > mam Ved. 
-am a: S: 3a 
tam > tam Ved. 
-am > am Ved. 
“am > 4 Ved. 
-ah > a Ved. 
-ah > 4 Ved. 
“a > ah Ved. 
-ha > ghah Ved. 


34. metathesis: yadi > vyida, gauravam > guravvama 


35. summary: 


a- > ¢ 
i, u on 
u > a eek ae 
i, 1 js i > ¢ PSK 1.993 
u f-s 
imh >. i 
The rest as in Apabhramsa 
CONSONANTS: 
kine (Paficatantra, (PT))'? 
k/kh Ix PT 
36. aspirated voiced consonants > unaspirated consonants 
gh > £ = mod. pron. 
7/9th c. A.D. Ganuta : Ghanuta) 
9/11th c. Gauramilaka'* = Ghoram* 
(Jayanta Bhatta, Bilhana, Kalhana) 
g / gh 3x PT 
jh > j = mod. pron. 


j > jh retrograde, PSK 1.98.3 
ch / jh Ix PT'® 
dh > d =mod. pron.'® 
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dh > <a =mod., pron. 
d / dh 23x PT'®” 
bh >,» | =mod. pron. 


b / bh 11x PT'™ 


(and vice versa, retrograde writings: d > dh) 


37. weak aspiration of unvoiced aspirate consonants: 


sth > st <this is a mistake as both clusters are not distinguished in 
writing» 
st > stha (retrograde) 
occasionally: 
ph ~ 2 
c fich 2x PT 


bh / p 3x PT (!) 


Initial and intermediate consonants 


38. -k- an: -k- > kg, ¢ 
4b-.| > kni? 
-g- > git 


Da. > # 


c- >  sut PSK 1.292d 
j > d PSK 1.23.2d 
- > 7 
* 7 peal? 
-ts > Sc PSK 1.86.4 
40. -th- > dh t / th see s+t PT 
-th- > 174 
d- > 7s 
-d- >. t. PSK 1.95.1 
lh > ddh Ved. 
41. -n- re | 
42. -t- > ¢ 
-t- > c PSK 1.44.2 
43. -t- > (in monosyllable) 
-t > d PSK 1.101.1 
t > @ wet 
t > dPT 


-t- > ae | (even in tadbhava) 


ook 


: 
5 


Z an 
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ta > jah / nah PT 
ul > i> Fe 
t / th 10 PT 
t > 8: 8E 
-th- ~ th!”6 
th / dh 1x PT 
th /d1 PT 
44, -d- > ee 
ae EY 
-d- > j PSk 1.56 
45. -d- > @ 
-d- > t PSK 1.18.4d 
-n- SS yit 
dh > d PSK 1.46.5 
dh > th PSK 1.98.4 
dhams > tants Ved. | 
46. -n- >. (when followed by palatal vowel) 
a > a7 
n- > d PSK 1.46.5 
na na Ved. 
na > pa Ved. 
Ps ee ae tii > 
-p- > -v- Ved. 
p/b 1x PT 
p / ph 1x PT 
bia > pl? 
-bh- > p PSK 1.66.1 
Se > ~ | > 2 
-m- > h  (vame’ a- -vah a’) Ved. 
-m- > mm Ved. 
ma > pa (writing mistake) Ved. 
y- > je 
ya > ha Ved. 
yi > ya Ved. 
-ya- > i (in Gandhari Dhp.) 
ae > 7/8 
r > ri Ved. 
-T- > 1 inser.’© 
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al. > 1184 
lo > ro Ved. 
li > ri Ved. 
49. v- > -V- > oe 
v/p 1x PT 
50. -va- > 
-va > $v >, su PSK 1.60.2, 
$v > su PSK 882.2 
-v- > bh..PSK 223-24 
51. ¢- > h -$- hE tags 
§ > $s Ved. and other MSS!8’ 
-§- th 
Se >4i- Ved, 
Si > $a Ved. 
§ > ch Ved. 
ms > 
§ > $s PSK 1.60.21, 1.70.1 
52. ee 1050 / 1150 / 1428 A.D.: 
Khonamusa : Khonamusa 
(Bilhana) §(Kalhana)!*® 
$ > § Ved. and other MSS!*? 
$ ae 
a > 519 
s- > 4.PSK 1.86.3 
-S- > s PSK 1.98.3 
Ss > p writing mistake? Ved. 
Final consonants: 
53. -k > ga 
54. -k ~~ 
: -th -~ & 
55. -t Lg 
-t > da (monosyll.) 
-m > ¢ PSK 1.85.4 
-s % ¢ 191 
Clusters: 


56. Prakritic / Apabhraméa assimilation is typical: 
57. -kt- a a 
ee > bn” 
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-dv- > mb 

“aglh > ad 

tta Ds tanivO: 


ttam > tam Ved. 


-th- mth 
61. -dg- mee 
62.-dgh > _ gh [g] 
63.-dgh- > ggh [gg] 
64. -dbh- > _ bbh [bb] dbr > mbr Ved. 
dhru > bru (writing mistake? Ved.) 
-1- ae 


65. -pt- P| 


pso > psva (retrograde!) Ved. 
mbha > mba Ved. 

bhya> tya (writing mistake, Ved.) 
67. nasal-+-cons. mostly preserved (in Tatsamas) 


anga, anda, anta, bindu, kampana, amba 
-nd- > ond? 


68. -nt- > nd 
69. -nti- > -na (3rd pl. of verbs) 
70.-nth- > nd 
Tl. -ndr- > nd (see § 109) 
-ndhr > nd 


nna > na Ved. 

mna > mna Ved. 

mne > mune (retrograde!) Ved. 
72. cons.+nasal effects the following changes: 


TS..sgpe- > ap 
74, ~jfhe "pacha 
7S.-pna- > nu 


sna > $§a Ved. 


sthn- > at. PSK 1.87.2 
76. -tm- => p (in dtman-) 


“ceil cat i a 
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77.-dm- > mm 
dhm > dham PSK 1.83.3'% 
78.-rm- > mm, m (see § 98) 
79. clusters of two nasals: 
-nm- > mm 
-nm- > m 
mn > m” Ved. 
80. clusters with other resonants (“semi-vowels”): 
C+y: C+y- > C+9e™ 
<C+y- > CC? 
nya > ni PSK 1.112.5 
khyeya / a> _ khyi 
81. jy- par 
82. -ty- > (excepts). 
-ty- > ee >  t* (c) in mod. Kashmiri 
dy > jj 71% 
tya >. ti Wed. 
ty > dy PSK 1.111.2 
-kty- > cc 
-tty- > Cc 
-rty- ae 
-ty- > @- (except.) 
te > tye (retrograde!) Ved. 


83.-dy- > j,jj > z (mod. Kashm.) 


84.-dhy- > j, jj 


85. -ny- > 8; fh na 
pya 
86. (a secondary development) 
87. -ry- rya 
rva 
88. V¥y- > -v- vy- 
vy- 
sya 
-Sy- 
syu 
89. C+r: r+C 
preceding: 
-rg- > 8g, Bg rg 


VV 


nwyeVreE VY V 


Vv 


nya (retrograde!) Ved 
pa Ved 


rye Ved. 

rvya_ (retrograde!) Ved. 
vi PSK 1.66.1 

ve PSK 1.86.5 
fa Ved. 

ss (early Kashm. 
si. Ved. 

CC 


y" 


198 


109, 


110. 


111. 


112. 


. -ri- 
. -I'v- 


. -rst- 


V VV V 


~VVVYVVVVV Vv ¥ 
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gg, ggh [gg] 
Co 


th 
ddh [dd] 
d, dh [d] 


tt (if patta < 


Svarabhakti (in Tatsama) 


_-d- - Baocad 
-rs- % 16, ras 
re) > iad 
C+r: 
. kr- + ok 
-kr- > k, kk 
. or > T's 
-nkr- > nk 
tr- > Lat 
-tr- > »tt 
-dr- > -d- 
-ndr- > -nd- 
-ndhr- > -nd- 
o> p (normal) 
pe or (often) 
a SNE 
Svarabhakti: 
pr- > par 
bhr- > _ bh- 


> tapa / upa Ved. 


rj > i 

rm > mm? 
Avest. parsti) 

Cr > C+¢ 

gr- > go 

tra 

-$1- Pee gi 
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> r PSk1.29.1c 
o. Bue" Ved: 


45 1h293 
> 12% 


> t PSK 1.95.1, 1.98.4 
> vi PSK 1.108.3 


> bhu Ved. 
> $a PSk 1.60.2, 
> ‘sv PSK 142.2 
ei > pw fed, 
> dham PSK 1.83.37 
Sibilant clusters 
122. -6- > t? ca > ca Ved. 
(cf. § 102: <*-rst-) 


(as in mod. pronunciation) 


 $va > $4 Ved. 
(see § 103) 
(probably a Sarada mistake) 


146. 


149. 


150. 


151. 
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sve > gn, Med. 
-rs- >. rif, rag (see § 103) 
sk- > kA 
skh- > kh 
sth- > th 
Sh o> th 
sp- > ph 
sp- > ? 
sph- > ph 
a a> 
“So. > .S 
SV- a su > sva (retrograde!) Ved. 
*S¥— «i>, .SS 
sst ee eT 
. Ks > ks 
clusters with h 
-hm- > mm 
hn > hamn PSK 1.18.3c 
ee 
hl seems retained: Ahlamath,””’ Bahlika- 
Sandhi 
. (A special case) 


Summary:?° 


variation of dentals and retroflexes (dentals are preferred); 
-d/d-,-n/0- | 
retention of single intervocalic consonant: 
-§ 43: -t- > d 
> > 1 
$55:-t > da (monosyll.) 
-ji,ny > A 


The Pkt. / Apabhr. rule of doubling a cons. if one part of the cluster is 


elided is not strictly followed (normal: bhakta and bhatta’ > bhatta in Pkt.; 
later: both forms > bhdata (with lengthening of vowel) 


153. 


154. 


Thus: madhya > majja / maja 
anya > anra / ana 
vigramya > vissameta / viSameta 
These variations partly depend on the meter, but Grierson believes that 


also, in the language of the author, all forms were found next to each other, 
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while in modern Dardic (incl. Kashmiri), the original length of the vowe| is 
preserved next to a simplified consonant cluster with one consonant, 

bhaktaka > bata 

matta > mat 

padma > pam 

avapataka > wata 


§6 Lists of some common mistakes based on Sarada script 


Many mistakes in Sarada MSS are based on the similarity of certain Sarada 
characters or ligatures. These similarites are, of course, are not always apparent 
to someone who is not familiar with the script. For convenience sake, therefore, 
the following list, based on experience gained in usage of such MSS, is added. 


mistakes/variant readings 


a- yu 

u- ta Y° *eth 

r da 

Cam Ce jg Si (older S.) 
Cam Cah (older S.) 
Cah Cam (older S.) 
Cia Ce (older S.) 
 y Cy 


Cr (older S.) 


Ce / Cai / Cau (older S.) 


Cy 5 fe Cht 

Cr (in older S.) 
Cn (in older S.) 
kt / (C)th 

ku / (C)th 


Q 
5 
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ce / $& i & 
| (cch / Sch)?” 
j oe ae 
t £43 a 
d Re RS RE: 
dh / ph 
t / tu j/ a 
ta / wv 
tu j @ jt / nt 
tt die / nt / tu 
ty / bhy 
tr / mn 
th / s$ 
d | ie 
ee 
Bi ciis 
ay, 
dhru /_ bhru 
n / T ri 
nC ime 3 
| nt ree hy rt »_ Aigstiien MYT CEM sgh 


nd ong. lg & beiAd. mp2, Yq gedinge gadve 2145500 2948 Sen | | 
Pietterenua oeies a ; 
is, banvitnoa aroudd walsh, BA Tagins svat} alts 3 miog .2iG7e> 
dau 4 30.3 vibbint aut, iii bairgos apa gred 22é 
act Jn, taal von ‘ik “douse pauses Ab be tS ‘oapreest 


Ve liap WG oy Pes 


i hoog AS chilay tte @i mutaib 2'soldiAl aden send! nl 


peiiel marten Aas, feet, x 


B i bee 0 GF B royneasq 
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rC / nC 

ra / ila / bhya 
rt Jit / nt / tu 
rth / wu / ta 
rdh / ww / rb 
Iv / nv 

la / na / bhya 
Vv i 

vy / dhy 

vr / br 

Sc / $ Ji ce 
$ch / cch 

$ / th 

st = sth?! 

st / sh / sy 
sth / st / sy 
sy Fei / sth 
s / 

s / p / m 


Writing mistakes in Devanagari MSS from Kashmir. 

This class of mistakes occurs when scribes copy from Sarada MSS into other 
scripts, notably into Devanagari. As has been mentioned above, many Kashmiri 
MSS have been copied in the middle of the last century for the Maharaja of 
Jammu and Kashmir which are now kept at the Raghunath Library at Jammu. 
In these cases, Bihler’s dictum is still valid: “A good many mistakes ... are caused 
by difficult Sarada compound letters, and the best plan for restoring corrupt 
Passages is to try to find the Sarada ligature which most closely resembles the 
corrupt Devanagari group.” Since many Kashmirian texts (including the NM) 
are available in Nagari and some other scripts in the various parts of India, it may 
be useful to add such a list”, Some cases of a reverse direction of transmission 
from Nagari into Sarada, have been discussed elsewhere?!?, 

Some typical mistakes include: 
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§7 _Palaeography of Sarada 


Materials: 

—The Holy Bible, translated from the originals into the Kashmeera Language, by 
the Serampore Mission, Serampore 1821 

—G. Buhler, Indische Palaeographie von circa 350 a. Chr. —circa 1300 p. Chr. 
Strassburg 1896 [Engl. transl.: Indian Epigraphy. ] 

—K. Burkhardt, Die Kagmirer Cakuntala-Handschrift, Sitzungsberichte der 
kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Classe CVII. Bd, II Heft, 
1884, (2 tables, after p. 640) 

—Maurice Bloomfield and Richard Garbe, The Kashmirian Atharvaveda (school 
of the Paippalddas) reproduced ... Baltimore (The Johns Hopkins Press) 1901. 
—J. Ph. Vogel, Antiquities of the Chamba State, Archeological Survey of India, 
New Imperial series, XXXVI, PartI, Inscriptions of the Pre-Muhammadan 
Period, Calcutta 1911 

—G. Grierson, On the Sarada-A Iphabet. JRAS 1916, pp. 677-708 

—G. R. Kaye, The Bakhshali Manuscript, A Study in Medieval Mathematics, 
Archeological Survey of India, New Imperial Series, XLIII, Calcutta 1927 

—J. Filliozat, Paléographie, in: L. Renou - J. Filliozat, L’Inde classique, vol. 2, 
Paris 1953, pp. 665-712 [reprint 1985] 

—Lore Sander, Paldographisches zu den Sanskrithandschriften der Berliner 
Turfansammlung, Verzeichnis der Orientalischen Handschriften in Deutschland, 
Supplementband 8, Wiesbaden 1968 

—B.K. Kaul Deambi, Corpus of Sarada Inscriptions of Kashmir with special 
reference to origin and development of Sdrada script, Delhi (Agam Kala 
Prakashan) 1982 

—K. R. van Kooij, Die sogenannte Guptahandschrift des Kubjikamatatantra, 
Supplementband ZDMG 1975, pp. 88-90 

—Palaeographical Society 

—Bhagavata Purana, ed. H. Bechert, (Satapitaka Ser. 228) New Delhi 1976, 


Notes 


Author, The Veda in Kashmir, ch. XI, forthcoming. 

In addition, the Kashmir version of many texts represents an older subdivision of North Indian texts: 

such is the case with the Mahabharata, the minor Upanisads, etc. 

. For a brief discussion, see author, On the Archetype of Patafijali’s Mahabhasya. J/J 29 (1986), pp 
249-259. sacha 

. There are, of course, exceptions. Especially those scholars who work with Buddhist texts from 


es 
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Gilgit and Hsinkiang are aware of the various older forms of Gupta, Sarada and Nagari scripts, and 

the changes in writing styles— though not always of the consequences these changes have for the 

transmission of these texts. 

We must not forget that the early Nagari scripts, i.e. Western Nagari of Gujarat/Maharastra and 

even the Eastern one of Nepal, Bihar, Bengal and Orissa still were very similar to each other 

barring a few characters such as S, fi, m, ete. 

6. Cf. author, //J 29, p. 253 

7. Cf. also the nucleus of the Nepalese Svayambhipurana and the related Khotan legends, in 
comparison with the legends about the Lake of Kashmir. 

8 See author, Die Atharvaveda-Tradition und die Paippalada-Samhita, Supplement VI, ZDMG, 
Stuttgart 1985, p. 258. 

For example, such writings as homorganic nasal before occlusive (-m k-, etc.) are already found in 

Kusana time MSS from Eastern Turkestan (Berlin collection). 


And -ch- in Gujarati Veda MSS; (note also that the older Nepalese MSS represent any ch as cch in 
any position. 

11. See author, ed. Katha Aranyaka, introd., and: Die Katha-Siksa-Upanisad und ihr Verhaltnis zur 
Siksavalli der Taittiriya-Upanisad. W2ZKS XXIII (1979) p. 5 sqq., XXIV (1980), p. 21 sqq. 

For notes on this topic, cf. Biihler, Report, and for the RV manuscr. from Kashmir, I. Scheftelowitz, 
Zur Kritik und Lautlehre des Rgveda, WZKM 21, pp. 85-142, Dumont, Fs. Brown. 

13. Cf. Scheftelowitz p. 115 


For the RV, see Scheftelowitz p. 116 sqq. For detailed information, see The Veda in Kashmir, ch. 
Ill (forthc.) 


15. Cf. Scheftelowitz p. 112; cf. K. Hoffmann, Aufsdtze, p. 548 n. 3. 
16. Cf. Scheftelowitz p. 112. 
17. Cf. Scheftelowitz p. 118. 
18. Cf. Scheftelowitz p. 120. 


Cf. Scheftelowitz p. 114, cf. Roth, ZDMG 46, p. 103, and for other texts, K. Hoffmann, Aufsdtze p. 
188. 


20. Cf. Scheftelowitz p. 93 sqq. 


Scheftelowitz p. 93, cf. Roth, ZDMG 46, p. 1; K. Hoffmann, Aufsdtze p. 46, p. 548 n. 3. 
Cf. the case of Nepal where palm leaf MSS were used until the middle or the end of the 15th 
century, in spite of the close contact with Tibet, and via Tibet, with China. The oldest paper MS. 


known to me is dated 1380 A.D. There always is a certain period of overlap when both materials 
are used. 


Pa 


It has, however, been used even earlier by exiled Kashmiri Brahmins, see the Berlin MS of 
Carayaniya Mantradhyaya, prefixed to the MS of the Katha Samhita (for details, see the Veda in 
Kashmir, ch. VII). 


Detailed report on a tour in search of Sanskrit MSS made in KaSmir, Rajputana, and Central India, 
special number of JRASB 1877. 


Report, p. 29 sqq. 
Maurice Bloomfield and Richard Garbe, The Kashmirian Atharvaveda (School of the Paippaladas) 
reproduced .., Baltimore (The Johns Hopkins Press) 1901, introd. 
G. R. Kaye, The Bakhshali Manuscript. A study in Medieval Mathematics, (Archaeological Service 
of India, New Imperial Series Vol. XLIII, parts I and II), Calcutta 1927, p.4 sp. Kaye further 
___ fefers (p. 5) to E. Radcliffe in the Indian Forester, vol. xxviii, 1902, pp. 25-27 and other personal 
information. 

' For example, the Gilgit MSS, the Bakhshali MS, and the Central Asian MSS used by Lore Sande" 
_ Paldographisches zu den Sanskrithandschriften der Berliner Turfansammlung, Verzeichnis der 
4 entalischen Handschriften in Deutschland, Supplementband 8, Wiesbaden 1968. 
onacteale 


29. 
30. 


para 


= 
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Repeated by Bloomfield and Garbe, The Kashmirian Atharvaveda, Baltimore 1901, introd. 

Stein, too, regarded the Kavyaprakasasamketa MS. as the latest, it is, however, dated Saka 1570= 
A.D. 1648-49, see Rajatrangini transl. p. 47. 

For a description, G. Buhler, Monatsberichte der Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 1879, Berlin 1880, pp. 
200-202; see now Walter Slaje, Katalog der Sanskrit-Handschriften der Osterreichischen 
Nationalbibliothek (Sammlungen Marcus Aurel Stein und Carl Alexander von Hiigel). (Akad. Wiss. 
Wien, phil.-hist. Kl. 546) Wien 1990. 

See P.N. Kaul Bamzai, A history of Kashmir, Delhi 1962. 

Cf. Kaye, p.7 on the Kharosthi (Gandhari) Dharmapada from Khotan, the Bower MS from 
Khotgarh, the Bakhshali MS, the Kashmirian AV, and the Deccan Colege RV. 

See the edition by G.R. Kaye, The Bakhshali Manuscript, A Study in Medieval Mathematics, 
Archeological Survey of India, New Imperial series, XLII, Calcutta 1927; there are older ones from 
Central Asia, see Lore Sander, Paldographisches. 

See van Kooij, ZDMG Supplement 1975 

From among these three MSS only the Bakhshali MS has been used by Deambi for his paleography: 
B.K. Kaul Deambi, Corpus of Sarada Inscriptions of Kashmir with special reference to origin and 
development of Sarada script, Delhi (Agam Kala Prakashan) 1982 

Maurice Bloomfield and Richard Garbe, The Kashmirian Atharvaveda (school of the Paippaladas) 
reproduced ... Baltimore (The Johns Hopkins Press) 1901, p. II sq. 

It still was common practice in the last century to use birchbark as roofing material. —cf. also Stein, 
transl. Rajatarangini, p. 46 n. 5 on the Antwerp baptism of his Rajatarangini paper MS, and cf. Stein 
and Schroeder on their Rcakas (below). 

The Kashmirian Atharvaveda, Baltimore 1901. 

Kaye p. 6. —It should be added that the same could be tried, with some success, when the page 
numbers are broken off, for the lenticles which re-appear on several usually consecutive pages. 

Cf. also Biihler, Report p. 29. 

Kaye p. 6 

Cf. Stein, transl. Rajatarangini, p. 51, who reports sheaves of 8 fol. each. 

This is as remarkable as the equally unorthodox Kashmirian trait of meat eating. In Nepal, too, I 
have occasionally seen book covers made of leather. As the MSS, however, have the form of pothis 
or leporellos (thyasaphus, ‘folded books’ in Nepal) which also are found in South-East Asia, the 
cover takes the form of a sleave-like cover. 

However, compare Kaye, pp. 8-10 on other formats of early examples of bhirja MSS, influenced by 
papyrus and palm leaf style MSS. 

The Katha Brahmana MS at Hoshiarpur 

Cf. Stein, on the fate of his Reaka, called Codex Stein by Schroeder. 

For examples of such MSS, see the facsimile of the Tiibingen Paippalada codex, ed. by Bloomfield 
and Garbe, 1901, or the recent facsimile edition of the Bhagavata Purana, ed. H. Bechert, 
(Satapitaka Ser. 228) New Delhi 1976. 

Other than Biihler stated, the writers of such manuscripts usually do not make an attempt at 
“cooking”. 

See Rajatarangini 4.117. 

Dated 1.1.1894 from Jaworzno (in then Austro-Hungarian Galicia, S. Poland); ZDMG 49, p. 148. 
This is the local designation for a purohita. 

In the Seventies we have tried, at Tiibingen and Munich Libraries, some birch bark restoration by 
laminating the MSS with plastic sheet. They become very clearly readable that way, — just like by 
wetting them, as described by Buhler and Garbe/Bloomfield—and they also are flexible and cannot 


_ be damaged anymore by bending. However, no one knows the long term effect of the various 
hemical substances interacting with the bark and it may turn out that simply keeping such leaves 


78. 


79. 
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under glass, as has been done with most of the oldest Indian MSS from Hsinkiang, is the best way of 
preserving them. —Laminating with thin rice paper, as I have seen in the National Archives of 
India, does not always preserve the readability. It has worked badly in the case of their Kashmirian 
Upanisad collection written on paper: the chemicals involved have acted in such a way that the ink 
of one side of a folio has penetrated on the other side, so that nothing is clearly readable any more. 
The Kashmirian Atharvaveda, Baltimore 1901, introd. 

See the description by Bihler in the Akadem. Monatsberichte, Berlin 1879 

B.K. Kaul Deambi, Corpus of Sarada Inscriptions of Kashmir, Delhi 1982. Unfortunately this is 
limited to the materials available to him in Kashmir and Northern India. For example the MS of 
the Kubjikamata Tantra at Calcutta (see van Kooij) has not been used, and MSS in Western 
libraries have not been utilized either. 

Cf. the same position of maya in the colophon of the von Hiigel Rcaka, below: 
$ri-pre-rajana-vatike-sthita maya dasatidasa-dara-pamdherakena ayam karmakando vedapustakam 
sampaditam; or the colophon of the Berlin MS of BAU (Chambers 122b, Weber 210), written by an 
exiled Kashmiri Pandit: idam pustakam maya pandita-kaSmira-vasina gobhanamna Sri kasi- 
visvesvaranagari-madhye gangasamipe lalicarahamule likhitam samvat 1840. 

For further discussion, see The Veda in Kashmir, ch. Ill 

Cf. Kielhorn on this point, Kleine Schriften. p. 502 sq. 

Cf. however, Kielhorn, Géttingen collection on this point; cf. Kleine Schriften, p. 617 sqq. 

See description by Biihler, Akad. Monatsberichte, Berlin 1875. 

On this locality, see Stein, Rajatarangini transl. II p. 61, ad 8.756. 

A common abbreviation of (Parihasa-) pure=Srinagar. 

See description by Biihler, Akad. Monatsber., Berlin 1875. 

For an example see K.L. Janert in Tribus, describing a MS. of the Linden Museum at Stuttgart. 
This also happpens to the non-Indian writer. For example, I noticed that I sometimes confuse 
Sarada § (which looks like Nagari m) and write m, even when copying into Roman letters. This is a 
typical mistake that occurs in the Nagari copies made form Sarada originals as well. 

The / used in Vedic MSS now and in printed editions is a Marathi invention expressing one of their 
l-sounds. 

Still under the Dharmarth Trust established in the last century. One is advised apply to the 
Kashmirian yuvaraj, Dr. Karan Singh, at New Delhi for usage of the collection. 

The MSS bought in Kashmir by Buhler were stored at the Deccan College. After the College had 
been dissolved in the Thirties they went to the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute where they 
remain. 


See catalogue and description by L.v. Schroeder, Die Tiibinger Katha-Handschriften, Sitzungsbe- 

richte der Kaiserl. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil-hist. Kl. 137, Wien 1898. 

Cf. Stein’s description of the archetype of the Rajatarangini and its annotators, transl. p. 45 sqq- 

mee are said to have been dumped there during the persecutions around 1400 A.D. 

Srivara, Rajatarangini, 1.5.75 sqq., tr. p. 145 

P.N. Kaul Bamzai, A History of Kashmir, Delhi 1962, p. 305 

For details, see author, The Veda in Kashmir, forthcoming. 

Report p. 28 

—_ Aaally: described by W. Slaje, Katalog der Sanskrit-Handschriften der Osterreichische? 
ationalbibiiothek (Sammlungen Marcus Aurel Stein und Carl Alexander von Hiigel), SB Akad. 4: 

Wiss., Bd. 546, Wien 1990 

- nin Catalogue of the Stein collection of Sanskrit Mss from Kashmir, JRAS 1912, PP: 

~627, for a list of his MSS which he (at first) gave on loan to the Indian Institute at Oxford. 


> , ’ 
e date the collection at Delh 


a 


SRG 


S$ 2358 & 
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A Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Oudh for the year 1882 [-1890], Complied by the order of the 
Government, N.-W. P. and Oudh, by Devi Prasdéda, Head Pandit of the Sanskrit Pathsala, Ayodhya, 
Fasciculus XV [-XXII], Allahabad 1883 [-1893] 

For example, Surya Kanta found one of the large Reakas he used in his Kathaka Samkalana (Lahore 
1943) in a Kashmiri Muslim’s house at Lahore. 

Devi Prasada, Catalogue of Skt. MSS in Oudh, Fasc. XV [-XXII], Allahabad 1883 [-1893] 

Buhler, Report p. 55, note. 

For example, I have seen a collection of some 15 large bundles of MSS with a local bookseller at 


Benares; he luckily had salvaged them from an old Pandit who had destined them for immersion at 
the time of his death. 


By the Serampore missionaries in 1820. 

From Buhler, Report, continued p. 31 

For a treatment of this alphabet, see the list of Aksaras and ligatures taken from the Sakuntala MS, 
published by Burckhardt, SB Akad. Wien, CVII, 1884, Bihler’s own Indian Paleography (for the 
older period), the list of modern Sarada letters and ligatures, published by G. Grierson JRAS 1916, 
pp. 677-708, as well as the more detailed treatment of the script by J.Ph. Vogel, Antiquities of the 
Chamba State, Archaeological Survey of India, New Imperial series, XXXVI, Part I, Inscriptions of 
the Pre-Muhammadan Period, Calcutta 1911, G.R. Kaye, The Bakhshali Manuscript, Calcutta 
1927, and now, B.K.Kaul Deambi, Corpus; cf. also Paleographic society, facsimile (cf. K.R. van der 
Kooij, on 12th cent. Sarada Ms. from Nepal) ZDMG Suppl. 1975 pp. 881-890. 

K. Burkhardt, Die Kacmirer Cakuntala-Handschrift, Sitzungsberichte der kaiserlichen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Classe CVII. Bd. II Heft, 1884, (2 tables) 

G. Grierson, On the Sarada-Alphabet. JRAS 1916, pp. 677-708. 

The Bakhshali Manuscript, Calcutta 1927, pp. 87-99 with tables I-IV. 

Central Asian MSS of the 13/14th cent., see: Lore Sander, Paliéographisches zu den 
Sanskrithandschriften der Berliner Turfansammlung, Verzeichnis der Orientalischen Handschriften in 
Deutschland, Supplementband 8, Wiesbaden 1968 

K.R. van Kooij, Supplementband ZDMG 1975 

By Bloomfield and Garbe, Stuttgart 1901. 

Barret, L.C. 1905-1940. “The Kashmirian Atharva Veda”, [Book 1] JAOS 26 (1905), [Book 2] 30 
(1910), [Book 3] 32 (1912), [Book 4] 35 (1915), [Book 5] 37 (1917), [Book 7] 40 (1920), [Book 8] 4/ 
(1921), [Book 9] 42 (1922), [Book 10] 43 (1923), [Book 11] 44 (1924), [Book 12] 46 (1926), [Book 
13] 48 (1928), [Book 14] 47 (1927), [Book 15] 50 (1930), [Book 18] 58 (1937); The Kashmirian 
Atharva Veda, Books 16 and 17. New Haven 1936; Books 19 and 20, New Haven 1940. Book 6 
has been edited by F. Edgerton, “The Kashmirian Atharva Veda, Book Seven”, JAOS 34 (1914), 
pp. 374-411. 

B.K. Kaul Deambi, Corpus of Sarada Inscriptions of Kashmir with special reference to origin and 
development of Sarada script, Delhi (Agam Kala Prakashan) 1982 

A primer old Sarada is now under preparation by W. Slaje. 

Cf. Stein, transl. Rajatarangini, on this topic, p. 47. 

On this point see below, on pronunciation: they are elided, with lengthening of the preciding 
syllable. 

Between 1774 and 1799, at Calcutta. See the catalogue of the Berlin collection by A. Weber: Die 
Handschriften der Kéniglichen Bibliothek, herausgegeben von dem kéniglichen Oberbibliothekar 
Gehei Regierungsrath Dr. Pertz. Erster Band. Verzeichniss der Sanskrit-Handschriften von 
Herrn Dr. Weber, Berlin 1853, p. X sq. 


See Report. 
Mahdnayaprakdsa ed. by K. Sambasiva Sastrin, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 130, Trivandrum 1937 


G. Grierson, Lalla-Vakydni or the wise sayings of Lal Ded, a mystic poetess of ancient Kashmir, 


103. 
104. 


105. 
106. 
107. 


108. 


109. 


110. 
111. 


112. 
113. 
114. 
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London 1920. 
See Grierson, introd. p. 7, and p. 128. 


Study by G. Grierson, The Language of the Maha-naya-Prakasa. 
as written in the fifteenth century. 
130, Calcutta 1929. 

The Veda in Kashmir, forthe. 


An examination of the Kashmiri 
Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XI, No. 2, pp. 73- 


There are just a few peciliarities, such as the pronunciation of -/-, -[h-, etc. 

The following investigation is based on tape recordings I made during my stay in Srinagar in August 
1973. It is supplemented by a few examples from the many more recordings I made during my 
second and last, one month stay in the Valley, in August 1979. 

Buhler, Report pp. 25-26: “The chief peculiarities of the Kasmirian pronunciation are: 

-a- [5:] (Engl.: fall) 

-i- [&,yé] (short e) 


i-  [e,ye] 

i [i] (German ii) 

i {ij 

u- [vd] (short 0, as in: god) 

-u- [ di] 

i- [va] 

r [ré, ri] thus krsna_—_[kréSna, kriisna] 
e fi,i, a] 


o+Nas./Liqu. [6 iu] 


aspirate consonant >unaspirate consonant [NB: in modern pronunciation, this is correct only for 


mediae; but in writing the confusion occasionally extends to tenues as well, see below] 
ksa [khye] 


sa [Sa, sometimes sa] 

h [very soft, almost inaudible] 

in addition: 

a [a, 6, 6] as in India 
indistinctness of all vowels in thesi.” 


Usually, scholars have referred to Bihler’s Report and the few peculiarities noted by him, but 
nobody, unfortunately including Barret, has made a study of these Kashmiri peculiarities. This has 
hindered very much, especially in the case of the study of the PS, in reaching a proper understanding 
of the corrupt parts of the text. 

The following list is based on an analysis of Veda recordings made in 1973 referred to above. 


Cf. Wackernagel, Ai. Gramm. I, 281 on quick recitation and suppression of vowels (similar to 
Japanese kits“ne, K4ts‘ne, etc.) 


Morgenstierne, Acta Orientalia 19, pp. 79-99 See below, at the end. 
Note that this is not found in modern Veda recitation were: vr>r 
Special changes (Grierson, Standard Manual, p. 23): 


k* 2 > one? * ky > cy ke > ce 
kh® > ch® khy > chy khe > che 
g° > 7 gy > iy ge > je 
@ > a or are tye > ta 
th® > th® thy > th thye > t*ha 
d" > 2 dy" S 2 dye > «za 
n® > ne ny > fi nye > fie 


115. 
116. 


117. 
118. 
119. 


120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 


125. 
126. 


127. 


128. 


129. 
130. 


e 
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r > i* ly” Sen hy lye > je 
h® ea ie hy > 3y hye >) %e 
ti Pas ty. “Die te > ce 
thi > chi thy > chy the > che 
di > $i ey ag geo > je 


<Note the importance of these changes for explaining the changes in PS d/j, t/s for t>t*>s, see 
Morgenstierne, p. 93: “dialect” > 


-k > kh 
+t > ah 
-t > th 
-p > ph 
-t* >orta 


Note that these are some centuries older than the present pronunciation and recitation. 

He notes further: 

Zz voiced dental affricate 

j > Zz _ sometimes 

c¢ > s_ sometimes (probl. dialectic, but cf. above!) 

h slightly sonant; 

-h often> ¢ 

r > r _ in village dialects 

See for more details, The Veda in Kashmir, ch. Ill and The Paippalada hymn to Takman (forthe. ) 
Cf. the early Kashmiri phrase reported by Kalhana, rangassa helu dinna (5.397). 

Cf. already Stein ad Rajatarangini 1.86 and Hultzsch, Ind. Ant. 18, 69. Both stress the role of 
popular etymology which led to the identification of certain place names with those of early kings. 
Provided that the information given by Kalhana on the founders is correct (see the ch. on Brahmins 
elsewhere in this book). 

Cf. a foundation of Khdgika made by Gopaditya, 1.340, see below, n. 86. Note that there also is a 
Khaga Naga at NM. 959. 

Modern Gudar and Ast'hél, on the right bank of the VeSau River, see Stein ad 1.96. 

Perhaps modern Zolur (Zohlir) in Zain*gir' Pargana. 

Mod. Sangas on the right bank of the Ar*path River in Kut*har Pargana. 

Mod. Snar in Vihi Pargana. 

The more recent development of Samangasa and Sanara has been explained in detail by Stein, from 
Samangasa >*smangasa > svangas (in a gloss) >mod. Sangas; Sanara>*$nara>$nar (gloss) >mod. 
Sar. For similar ‘telescopic’ forms see Stein on Atyugrapura>Agror, at 8.3402. —Sanara can be 
derived from the name of the king Sacinara: * Sacinara-agrahara >* Sanara-har >Sanara. 

He also is reported to have founded the town of Soraka near the Darad country, 1.93. The name 
obviously is a Prakrit form based on *Saura-ka, as the manuscript L indeed reads. 

The name of the Saurasa-Vihara is enigmatic. Perhaps=mod. Suras, see Stein ad 1.94; of course, it 
could simply be derived from su-rasa-vihara. . 

Cf. the similar assumption made by Stein in the explanation of Samangas4 >mod. Sangas, above. 
This would also provide a means to find out whether the official names of such monasteries were 
given in the church language, in Gandhari, or in the local Kashmiri Prakrit form. Note that at c. 
850 A.D., at least one of Anandavardhana’s work is, at least in part, in Maharastri Pkt.: 
Visamabanalila, see K.S. Kavirajan, Contribution of Kashmir to Sanskrit Literature, Bangalore 1970, 
Pp. 201; cf. also D. Ingalls, The Dhvanydloka of Anadavardhana, Cambridge 1990, p. 10 and his notes 
on the importance of Pkt., in this context. Note that Abhinavagupta uses even more recent 
language (Apabhramsa) in some of the verses, for example in the Tantrasara. 
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In correspondence with the development in the rest of India, cf. the Sanskrit inscription of 
Rudradaman (c. 130-150 A.D.), the Guptas, ete. 
Already noticed by Venis, ed. in the Vizianagaram Skt. Ser., p. 274: Jayanta’s grandfather obtained 
the village of Gauramiilaka; cf. also J.S. Bhattacharya, transl. of the Nyayamanjari, p. xxiii, p. 567; 
see also K.S.Nagarajan, Contribution of Kashmir to Sanskrit Literature, Bangalore 1970, p. 204. 
Modern Khun*moh, near Pampar; it was Bilhana’s home village, Khonamusa (vs. 71). 
Identified by Stein as Kaimoh and Ramuh, in Ad*vin Pargana, on the left “bank of the Vesau River, 
<i village between Srinagar and Supiyan; cf. also KhonamuS/sa of Kalhana, Bilhana, Jayanta 
Bhatta and note that there also is a Katika (Rajatarangini 2.14) and Katimusa (2.55); the occurence 
independently of each other underlines the suffix nature of -musa. 
Most of the river names are so thoroughly Sanskritized that their original names no longer are 
discernable. The situation is quite different in neighboring Nepal, see author, Nepalese 
Hydronomy, in: Proceedings of the Franco-German conference on Nepal, June 1990, ed. by G. 
Toffin, Paris 1993. 
Such changes are, of course, not limited to Indo-Aryan. For example, in the local Franconian 
dialect of Aschaffenburg, east of Frankfurt, the town is called [aseberg], or the local Engl. 
pronunciation of New Orleans is [n6rlinz], and that of Worcester is [waster] both in England and in 
New England-something out of state people usually do not know. 
G. Grierson, The Language of the Maha-Naya-Prakasa. An examination of the Kashmiri as written 
in the fifteenth century. Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XI, No. 2, pp. 73-130, 
Calcutta 1929. 
See Grierson, p. 133. 
Cf. also K.S. Nagarajan, Contribution, p. 419. 
Die Atharvavedatradition und die Paippalada-Samhita. ZDMG, Supplementband VI, Stuttgart 
1985, pp. 256-271, and in The Veda in Kashmir, ch. III (forthc.) 
The famous story of Indra cutting off the head of Tvastr’s son Visvaripa, because he had 
mispronounced the accent of indrasdtru as indraSatru (TS 2.4.12.1, cf. SB 1.2.3.2, 1.6.3.8-10), is 
well known even today among Brahmins. 
Only two MSS were known for the edition of M.K.Sastri, KSTS; I noticed the following: at the MSS 
Library of the Research Department of the Archives, now in the University: 
no. 2263 Mahanayaprakasa, fol. 31 
no. 2354 Mahanayaprakaéa, fol. 40 
(nothing at Delhi, National Archives and National Museum). 
Thus Edgerton. 
Ed. A.B. Keith, Oxford, 1909 (repr. 1969). 
He is well known from his glosses in the Rajatarangini, see Stein, transl. p. 48 sq. 
In Rajatarangini, Ksemendra’s Vikramankadevacarita, Jayanta Bhatta’s Nydyamaaijari. 
Examples: patha > vath 

vana > van 

Saras > sar 

nadvala > nambal 
a > 6 aframa > *hém 
a > ¢ pura > par, por 
Pe a 


all naga > nag 
nada > nar 
sala > ham 

a4 > 0 vata > vor 

a4 > a arama > “him 

a aa | 


a0 
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galika > gul 
bhattarika > brar 
mathika > marg 
nadvala >  nambal 
as he 
> ¢ mathika > marg 
galika > gul 


i > ¢ khani > khan 

u- > u kundala > kundal 

Martanda is written mrtanda in inscr. 15, Deambi, Corpus, p. 137; see facs. in transl. Rajatarangini, 
by R.S Pandit, plate XI, appendix. 

The pronunciation of ai as [i] is seen in the 1484 A.D. inser. no. 11, Deambi p. 128: Ibrahim= 
| aibrahm | 

-o- > o kota (> [kon 

Cf. also Sandhi in Ved. MSS: 

visva agne > visvagne 


-a a- > va 
-Aa- > 4 
-0 a- > -0(’) 


-dhams- >  -tan-t-s 

imh > ih; cases of : -simha: -siha: 

janakasimha, jayasimha, kandarpasimha, samarasimha, tilakasimha, vicitrasimha, vijayasimha, but: 
érigara-siha, sugandhi-siha, udaya-siha, vidda-siha. 

“fairly frequent are changes between voiced/unvoiced, aspirated/unaspirated consonants” 

As Kashmiri teacher in Tibet, see J. Naudou, Buddhists of Kashmir, Delhi 1980, p. 47, 97. 
Nyayamanijari, Vizianagaram Skt. Ser., Benares 1895, p. 274: Jayanta’s grandfather obtained, by a 
certain sacrifice, the village of Gauramiilaka=Ghoramilaka in Kalhana, Rajatarangini 8.1861, with 
note by Stein; note: gh/g, o/au. 

According to Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, p. 26, the relationship of the two sounds would normally 


be 0.17:0.1 (averages from 10,000 sounds, see JAOS 10, p. cl) 
Whitney has: 0.1: 0.3 


Whitney has: 2.85 : 0.83 
Whitney has 0.46 : 1.27 


-k- > k kundala >  kundal 
kotta >  koth 
kulya > kul 

> g mathika > marg 
> ¢ galika > gul 

-kh- > kh khani > khan 


8 > g grama > gam, gom 
+ > ur “vata > vor 
> r bhattarika > brar 
> th kotta > koth 

> r mathika > marg 
‘d- > r nada > nar 


th- > th patha > vath 

nm > n naga > nag 
nada > nar 
vana > van 
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178. -p- > v patha > vath 
179. -bh- > 6 bhattarika > brar 
180. -m- > m grama > gam, gom 
mathika > marg 
asrama > “hém 
181. y > j jona-raja 
182. -- > r bhattarika > brar 
saras > sar 
183. J/rin Jisthaludra for Jyestharudra, as name of the modern Sankara Hill, see Deambi, Corpus, p. 129, 
Stein, transl. Rajatarangini II, 289. Note also Buhler, Report, p.9: regular change, with a 
substitution of ra for /a in the name of the Vollur lake< Skt. ullola. (Dissimilation) 


184. -+ > 7 kundala > kundal 


galika > gul 
sala > ham 
nadvala > nambal 
185. -- > v vana > van 
vata > vor 


186. -§ > A sala > ham 

187. And retrograde: Scheftelowitz, WZKM 21, p. 123 sqq., Zachariae, Epilegomena zum MankhakoSa, 
p. 9 sqq.; Bakhshali MS, see Hoernle, Verhandl. d. 7. Oriental. Kongr. p. 138; 

188. Deambi, Corpus, p. 119 sqq.; Khonamuh is situated 9 miles south-east of Srinagar; mentioned by 
Kalhana as Khonamusa, by Bilhana as KhonamuSa! This shows that the pronunciation of §/s at c. 
1100 A.D. was [§] already; cf. Biihler, Report p.4. The Khonmuh inscription (1428 A.D.) shows 
the same indiscriminate use, see Deambi, p. 119. 

189. And retrograde: Scheftelowitz, WZKM 21, p. 123 sqq., Zachariae, Epilegomena zum Mankhakosa, 
p. 9 sqq.; Bakhshali MS, see Hoernle, Verhandl. d. 7. Oriental. Kongr. p. 138; see note 187. 

190. -s- > s saras > sar 

191. -s/h > ¢ saras/h > sar 

192. ks > _ hkh (so far unnoticed) in: 
Lahkhana-Narendra-Aditya 
Narendra-Aditya Lahkhana 
bhihka-raja 
Lakkana << ks 
Sulakkana <_ ks 
2: many-ks-cases 

193. -nd- > ndkundala > kundal 

195. cond ss Sse made Comniminn misreading np > <<) 

; jabi Prakrt?) 
196. ¢ > jf? : bijja-raja (=vidya’?) ; 
early Kashmiri, as mentio : F i 

would es msbian Kastartets es ee 5.398: raigassa helu dinna, which 

dinnam (=dattam) > dinna (by Kalhana’s time); 

Gen. sg. -sya > -ssa. 

i va 0 Cc > an i: Garga in Gagga-candra 

| + Jajjacraja :: Jarja-raja; Jajjala-raja 
.  dhammata< dharma’? 
Cr > CH grama > gam, gom 
2. -s- > h aframa > “hom 


dy > the | i : 
: Kalhana ;: kalyana-candra; bilhana, gulhana, rilhana, salhana, ulhana, kalhana. 
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-Cy- > C¢ kulyé > kul 
-dv- > mb nadvalaé > nambal 


rundhmo > _ rudhaso (involving the commmon misreading m > _ 5) 
In the colophon of PS. 


In Ved. MSS: 

*gnindi > “gnirdi (writing mistake) 
etamdht > etandhu 
anassu > anasru 
tam payas > _ tami pas 
tapasas ta > _ tapas ta 
tastam > tammma 
evata > eta 
yo’to’sru > ya tassru 
yad agnau > _ padapra ! 
sasaha > Sasaha 


brahmanam > brahmanam 

vidan | Syeno > vidaka chyaino (note: where the MS. was damaged; T,:Ch:W, confuse 
relation) 

ha > ghno KS 1.1:16.6 

ha > ha KS 1.1:16.6 

gho > _ ghna KS 1.1:16.6 

ghna > = ghra KS 1.1:16.6 

Note: cch is not used in Kashmir but is always written as sch! —Older Nepalese MSS also tend to 
write cch- in cases where we normally write ch-. 

These are identical in later Sarada. 

For a case of a Kashmiri text, the Padataditaka by Syamilaka, which has been transmitted in 
Malayalam script, see Vreese, I/J 13, p. 44 sqq. For a good example of “Kashmiri mistakes” in 
Devanagari MSS and in print, see the Benares edition of Jayanta Bhatta’s Nydyamanijari (and cf. 
The Veda in Kashmir, ch., IV, forthc.). 

See author, ZDMG, Supplementband VI, Stuttgart 1985, pp. 256-271. 


